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Teaching Unbound 


\ little girl sat listening to a poem. Her mother stopped frequently 
to explain and simplify. After quiely submitting for-a time’the little 
one said: “‘ Mother, dear, I could understand so much betterJif you 
would please not explain.” 


One day a little boy was crying over his “ hard arithmetic question.” 
His mother helped him to the answer. ‘“O, mamma, I know that,” 
he said, ‘‘ but it’s the process I don’t know —the process!” 


“The centipede was happy quite 
Until the toad in fun 
Said, ‘ Pray, which leg comes after which ?’ 
This wrought her mind to such a pitch, 
She lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run.” 


Three texts with the same meaning, and so plain a mean- 
ing that only a short sermon is needed — perhaps not that. 

Beyond question children are harassed unforgivably 
with the which-comes-first, the processes, and the ex- 
plaining in their school work, and every teacher knows 
when she persists in these tangled-up methods that the 
children will never use them in after life. The mental 
discipline of it is needed? Js it? How much gain in 
clear logical thinking follows the wearisome winding 
through parrot formulas? “If one pencil costs two 
cents, two pencils will cost two times as much as one 
pencil; if one pencil costs two cents, two pencils will 
cost two times two cents, which are four cents. There- 
fore,” etc. This puzzled child will jump at a “four- 
cents’’ answer all his life, and turn his attention to more 
important things, let it be hoped, than proving the 
self-evident. 

The swimmer, trying to save a drowning man, doesn’t 
give much thought to the technique of swimming. Not 
a second is wasted — no thought as to whether arm or 
foot comes first. A man is in peril—the head dis- 
appears —he is gone! No, he rises! Can he be 
reached? Splash here, there, anywhere, so that the 
life is saved. ‘There is scarcely a recitation when some 
child’s interest is not in danger. It is wavering — lost — 
not quite — his eye is caught — he must be held by any 
fair means the emergency offers. Indifference must 
not close over him, and the lesson be lost. The skeleton 
lesson plan — what of it? Flesh and blood are needed 
now, warm and palpitating with enthusiasm. These 
are not automatic pupils put here to answer questions, 
but human beings, hearts, souls, to be reached, won, 
and fired with healthy ambition. 

Is this a plea for helter-skelter teaching? A thousand 
times No! But a protest against deadening soulless 
methods and spirit killing processes, when children are 
starving for inspiration. 

But, it is urged, swimmers learn to swim properly 
some time, else they would not know what to do in the 
hour of need. Certainly, and teachers, too, must learn 
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to teach. But swimmers and teachers must not fear 
to strike out when occasion demands. Methods and 
lesson plans are necessary, but they were never meant 
to paralyze ingenuity and impulse in face to face teaching. 

Thousands of normal graduates will leave their school- 
rooms this spring — with worthy ambitions, commend 
able fitness, and — crammed note books. They have 
hung on their teachers’ words and jotted down panaceas 
for every ill they could foresee. But the best use to 
make of these cherished books, now they have fulfilled 
their purpose of aiding memory, is to pile them high in 
a sacrificial bonfire. ‘They are only crutches and nobody 
ever grew wings by leaning on crutches. No reason for 
grief as the precious books disappear. The funda- 
mental principles absorbed from instructors and the 
normal “course” cannot burn. The individuality of 
each student-soul cannot fall to ashes. The character, 
on which depends failure or success in the uncharted 
future, is not scorched, even though every scrap of note 
book equipment vanishes in flame. All that is worth 
while, all that is the real secret of true teaching remains 
invisible and indestructible. 


Value of Games for Children 


AMES of children are surely hallowed, if anything 
in the world can be,” said Dr. H. E. Arnold, “for 
they are as old as the race itself, planted in the 
heart of the child by Nature herself for his educa 

tion and development.” 

Dr. Arnold, who is in charge of Gymnastics at the New 
Haven Normal School, began a course of lectures on the sub 
ject of ‘Games’ under theauspices of the Anderson Gymnastic 
Club. 

“‘AJl children play games,” he said, “provided they are 
given time and space. They play them naturally, without 
instruction or direction. No one knows where they learned 
them. No one knows where the games came from originally. 
They are passed on from one generation of children to another. 
And yet play is a form of work. ‘There is nothing more sure 
than that play is not rest. Children will play games until they 
drop with exhaustion. What purpose, then, had Nature in 
planting this abserbing love of play in the child’s mind, if one 
can speak of purpose in Nature ? 

“The reason is that games and plays are Nature’s first pro 
vision for the education of the young child. They develop 
him mentally, morally and physically, and, keeping pace with 
his advancing years by their increasing difficulty, they con 
tinue to assist his development until adult years. 


ONE GREAT DIFFICULTY 


“You cannot compel a young child to give voluntary atten 
tion. Wilful attention, the determined fixing of the mind 
upon any given subject, is one of the last and most complex 
powers attained by the mind. It is often impossible to secure 
it from adults. As for children, they can only with difficulty 
be taught anything through attention which they are driven to 
fix upon anything. They learn with ease only that in which 
they are interested. It is for this reason that games with 
which they are so enraptured are so full of education for 
them. They learn with perfect unconsciousness. Their 
senses are being trained, their imaginative powers developed, 
keen observation and power of concentrated attention are 
being taught them, while their moral sense is being developed 
by the enforced observance of the rules of the game. 

“One must be very careful not to intreduce children to any 
game that is too old forthem. Boys of seven cannot play base- 
ball. They will try to hit the ball with the bat, but they can’t 
get through the first half of the first inning. Boys of twelve 
or thirteen have no success with football. They don’t take 
in the spirit of the game. 

“Tn villages and small cities, where there is plenty of room 
to play, the children naturally take up the games suited to 
their years, and there are also special games for every season 
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of the year.” Marbles and tops come in when the snow goes 
off, and so on all through the year. But in large cities, and 
pre-eminently in New York, the children’s birthright has beep 
taken from them. They have been deprived of any place to 
play, and modern life is busy robbing them of any time to play, 
Among the very poor the child must work just as soon as he 
can find any money earning occupation. And throughout 
the school system the tendency is to eliminate the old time 
‘recess.’ It is true that the recess interferes with the day’s 
schedule; that it is sometimes hard to quiet the class down 
after fifteen minutes’ hard play. But the remote benefits, 
physical and mental, to the child more than compensate for 
that. 


ARTIFICIAL CONDITIONS 


“No loose, unorganized public sentiment is going to win 
back for the children their right to play in the cities. Only 
determined, organized effort can secure the purchase of land 
for a playground around every school. There are school- 
houses in New York which when they were built stood on 
country roads, in the midst of fields and groves, and yet nota 
foot of that cheap land was bought for the children’s play- 
ground. As a consequence, New York children to a large 
extent have forgotten how to play. They do not know the 
games which have been passed on by children since the child- 
hood of the race. Under these artificial conditions it is the 
business of physical instructors to supply the deficiency as 
well as possible; to teach the children real games, which will 
take the place of the aimless racing and yelling, the gambling, 
the mean teasing or cruel jokes which may be all they know 
of play. 

“The first plays of childhood are little, aimless games, 
mainly hopping, which cannot be taught. I 
them, but I can make nothing out of them. ‘They seem to 
have no plan or system. Yet very young children will always 
play them if given time and space, and we may be sure they 
serve some good purpose in the child’s development. 


have studied 


GAMES OF IMITATION 


“The next is the group of games of imitation, the most inter- 
esting of allto me. Young children have no idea of games of 
competition. ‘That is for older minds, and stretches far into 
the adult years. But little children will imitate everything 
under the sun. And they should be encouraged in this imita- 
tion. By it all their powers of observation are being trained. 
The child who imitates best is the keenest observer. For this 
whole group of imitation plays, occupying the child’s mind for 
many years, no expensive apparatus is necessary. Let the 
child alone in the country, and he will furnish his own appar 
atus. He will build his board playhouse or find for himself 
the rooster’s feather which transforms him into an Indian. 

“Tn a gymnasium, where material must be supplied, simple 
lengths of cord will enable a whole class to play horse with the 
utmost joy and benefit to themselves. 

‘““A while ago they examined some children in a school in 
Boston, and found only ten per cent had ever seen a cow. 
They certainly could not play they were cows, when they had 
never seen one. After a bit I expect only ten per cent of the 
children in New York will be found who have ever seen 4 
horse. They are beginning to play automobile now. That’s 
all right. ‘They must play something, and they imitate what 
they have seen. You remember ‘Tom’ Sawyer played that 
he was the steamer, the river, the captain, the pilot, and the 
wharf all in one. 

“There is a whole group of games that sharpen the senses, 
and the way these old games train the senses of children is a 
wonderful example of their natural selection or invention of 
plays most beneficial for their development. First come the 
games for the development of sight, including all that vast 
variety whose basic principle consists of the hiding and finding 
of something. Infants first distinguish objects by their color. 
They must learn to distinguish them by form. 

‘Hide the Thimble’ and ‘Hide and Seek’ are the great 
representatives of this class of games. The latter, a very 
famous game among children, played in the gathering twilight, 
as: it usually is, is a good training in quick recognition, and 
with its ‘in free,’ running<to the goal’and all the rest of it, 
becomes a very complicated and educational game, involving 
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quick thought, good judgment, measurement of distance, 
estimation of time and a number of other things. 


THe WortTH OF BLIND MAN’s BUFF 


“The simplest form of this game in the class for young chil- 
dren is for the children to blind their eyes, and the teacher to 
place any common object in plain view. ‘The child who sees 
it first has the keenest observation. 

“When the child is blindfolded and compelled to find the 
desired object by sound instead of sight, it is the hearing that 
is trained. ‘Blind Man’s Buff,’ a very old and celebrated 
same among children, is the great exemplar of this group of 
vames. ‘The adult who has played a great many games of 
“Blind \lan’s Buff’ in childhood has a different sort of ear 
from the one who hasn’t. It is not only a keener ear, but an 
ear capable of shutting out undesired sounds, and fixing itself 
upon the one for which it is listening. 

“There is another group of games that develop the sense of 
touch, which element enters into ‘Blind Man’s Buff,’ as well 
as that of hearing.” 

Dr. Arnold then called up four unfortunate young men 
instructors in physical training, and made them illustrate his 
methods by having them play horse, to the vast though silent 
mirth of a large audience of young women. 


SCHOOL-ROOM 


A Vacation Prescription 
SUE GREGORY 


Unbind the wreathed brow — 

We’re not Minervas now; 

Put on the oldest, loosest, kindest gown. 
Come, make atonement ample 

For a year of good example, 

And don’t forget to let the clock run down. 


A ten month did we work, 

And ne’er a duty shirk 

Leastways not with the special teachers ’round 
Now to hammocks and low shoes 

And beware of moonlight dews; 

And don’t forget to let the clock run down. 


To methods bid adieu, 

And summer schools eschew; 

Dream dreams, and let the happy hours swing 
round, 

Gaze deep into the skies 

Look into Nature’s eyes; 

And don’t forget to let the clock run down. 


Let student owls combine 

In gown and cap to shine, 

\nd con book-nature with a weary frown; 
We've done it, too, no doubt, 

Sut this time count us out, 

And don’t forget to let the clock run down. 


June 


A season for simple living with the kindly sun and the blue 
sky; days of keen delight in little things, of joyous questing 
after beauty; days for the making of friends by being a true 
friend to others; days when we may enlarge our little lives by 
excursion to strange places, by friendly association, by the 
Companionship of great thoughts; days that may teach us 


to live nobly, to work joyously, to play harder, to do all our 


labor better — so should each June bring us indeed a golden 
summer.—Edwin Osgood Grover 
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Polly and the Chicken Coop 


MARTHA W. STEARNS, New London, Conn. 


HERE is always something luring in paper dolls, 
something even that the real image doesn’t possess. 
It may be the greater part the imagination must 
play in the game; whatever it is, the fact remains 
that the paper doll has charms all her own, and charms that 
are available in school. Invent some little story, like the 
following, and illustrate with cut-outs on the paper-doll plan. 
PoLLy’s VISIT TO THE COUNTRY 

Polly’s home was like one brick in a long row of bricks. 
There was nothing in particular to show it was Polly’s home, 
but the number over the door, which was 170. It used to 
make Polly tired to think there were 170 other bricks like 
hers. Only the cipher and the parlor curtains made her 
sure when she had reached home. 

Everything went by numbers in Polly’s world. In school 
she was No. 17. She was afraid sometimes that she would 
forget her number and not know who she was. Every day 
she thought it out — Polly — that means me — 8 years old — 
No. 17 in room 13 — grade 3 — School No. 9 — home 170, 
on 16th street. 

Polly did wish she could be some particular thing besides 
a figure. One day, something very particular did happen. 
No. 17 was subtracted from No. 13, which was not according 
to arithmetic, but it was true, and the difference was one 
vacant seat in school, and a happy Polly riding away in a 
milkman’s wagon to the country. Polly’s milkman was a 
very jolly man and ever since spring had come he had been 
threatening to “kidnap” Polly for a playfellow for his little 
girl, and now it had happened. Polly was going to see Alice. 

“What is her number ?”’ Polly had asked the first thing. 

“Well, you see,” her father laughed, “she is the whole 
family so she doesn’t need one. There isn’t exactly enough 
of anything out our way to need numbering.”’ So Polly thought 
as they left the outskirts of the city behind, and city lots 
began to widen to green fields, and the straight rows of sickly 
young maples and elms all one size changed to woods and 
scattered groves. 

“Why-y, what big lots you have out here!” said Polly, 
‘Cand what heaps of trees. Who owns them all ?”’ 

“They're not ‘lots,’ honey,’ her milkman had replied, 
‘‘they’re farms; and different folks own them. That next 
place, on your side of the road, with the yellow and white 
buildings, belongs to the Green’s. That’s where most of 
your radishes and garden truck comes from; and the red 
house and barns, on my side, is where the Thanksgiving 
turkeys and ducks grow, and the next place, with the light 
green buildings, is Mr. Brown’s poultry farm, where your 
butcher gets his chickens and eggs.” 

By this time Polly had decided that here was a place where 
everybody was somebody in particular —a land of distin- 
guished people. Of course numbers weren’t needed 

‘*T s’pose,”’ she continued aloud, “‘that automobiles wouldn’t 
be so easy for carrying milk, would they ?” 

“Oh, ha, ha, ha!” Mr. White laughed and said, ‘‘So 
my girl is thinking that anybody with so much land ought 
to ride in an auto, is that it? Well, now, don’t you puzzle 
your little thinkers about such things. Perhaps I could 
run an auto, but it would not be so nice as my Molly-mobile 

that’s what I call this rig — for Molly doesn’t get out of 
order and break down just when I want to go the fastest, 
and Molly doesn’t go toot-tooting along the roads running 
over dogs and making everybody look at us, and Molly 
doesn’t spoil the sweet summer air by puffing gasolene 
smoke from her nose.” 

Polly laughed and asked, “‘ But can your Molly-mobile go 
so fast ?”’ 

“No, it can’t; but it’s not good to go so fast. You can’t 
stop to feel, and see, and hear. You lose pleasant sights, 
and birds’ songs, and the sweet air. You don’t know any- 
thing in an auto except that you are going. ‘Then, besides, 
I like Molly. We’re friends, and a machine doesn’t know 
anything, and Molly does.—Here’s my home, honey, and 
there isn’t anything better; and there is my Alice waiting 
to take you for strawberries,” 
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Fold Back ~ 


And Polly was landed with a big jump beside her. 

“This is Polly,” said Mr. White, giving Alice a pat on 
the cheek, ‘‘the little girl who sent you the doll last Christ- 
mas.” So all at once Polly found she was somebody, too, 
and not just a number. 

“T guess you must be ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ ” said Polly, 
“for your name is Alice, and I think this is a wonderful land. 
I never saw anything but rows of brick and stone houses 


before. What are those big 
birds on the ground?” con- 
tinued Polly. 

Alice laughed and _ looked 
perplexed. ‘‘Why, those are 
chickens; haven’t you ever 
eaten chickens ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Polly, “but the 
chickens I’ve seen only have 
rough skin on them. ‘These 
have feathers like birds.”’ 

“They all have,” confided 
Alice, ‘‘till they’re pulled out. 
Feathers wouldn’t be good to 
eat, you know.” ‘Then both 
little girls had a good laugh 
and ran off for berries, and 
Polly had the most beautiful 
time she had ever known. 

It was so lovely not to have 
polite little signs telling you 
at every turn, as they did in 
the park, to “Please keep off 
the grass.” 

The grass, to be sure, was 
not so fine and soft as that 
just grown to be looked at, 
but it could be walked on, 
and it was everybody’s grass, 


and that made it nicer, and 4 


the buttercups and daisies 
and wild roses were not 
perhaps as beautiful in many 
ways as the florist’s roses 
and pinks, but they were 
such dear little flowers, nod- 
ding at you everywhere, just 


Pattern for coop and chickens 

































inviting you to pick them because they were everybody's 
lowers. 

After a good play Alice and Polly were called to dinner 
on the piazza, and Polly found that though the table was full 
of things with the same names as in the city, they were differ- 
ent. Green peas from the garden were not the same as 
green peas from tin cans, and rich, sweet, fresh cream was 
very different from sticky boiled down milk, and by the 
time Polly reached the strawberry shortcake, she never wished 
to live in the city again. 

After dinner Alice introduced her to all the pets. There 
were chickens and ducks, rabbits and dogs, calves, ponies 
and pigs, a real menagerie that took the whole afternoon 
to become acquainted with. Then came the piazza supper, 
and the beautiful sleepy shadows chasing everything to bed 
and bidding the world good-night. 

When Polly really found herself home the next day, it 
was not alone, for Alice had given her a coop with two of 
her prettiest chickens to help her to ‘play country,” in her 











The completed coop 


back yard. Polly was very proud of the chickens, and always 

explained to visitors that they were ‘feather chickens” and 

not the market kind. ‘ 
Let us try to make some chickens like Polly’s out of paper. 
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How TO MAKE PATTERNS FOR THE CHILDREN 


Place underneath the page, with pictures of coop, chickens 
and Polly, a sheet of drawing paper. Prick through the 
outline with a large pin. Make the pinholes at most import- 
ant points in outline and also prick through inside lines, as 
the lines of wings and tail feathers of chickens, the slats of 
the coop, the features of Polly, her blouse, and basket out- 
lines. Then with point of sharp penknife cut through 
these inside lines of pattern so that the children can mark 
through the cut lines with their pencils. Next cut around 
the outside lines with scissors. After the pattern is cut from 
the paper, trim the edges carefully so the form will be distinct 
to mark around. Several patterns can be made at once by 
pricking the pattern on three or four thicknesses of drawing 
paper at one time. It does not require many patterns to 
keep the children busy, as one can be working on the coop 
while the next is outlining the chickens, and so on. 

For one lesson the children should draw the forms, in 
another, cut out, and in a third, fold and color. Have them 
use care in holding the patterns close to the drawing paper 
with one or two fingers placed in centre of pattern. With 
the right hand mark around pattern first, then slip fingers 
to opposite edges of pattern, and hold while marking through 
cut lines with pencil. After removing patterns it is well to 
retrace indistinct lines, then bend up the B section of supports 
till level with the AA line. Then bend CC underneath and 
paste to BB. When correctly bent these supports will hold 
the chickens in upright position. 

Paint the combs and wattles red, the legs and feet yellow. 
The bodies can be left white or painted yellow, with brown 
wings and tail feathers. 

After cutting out the black spaces between bars or slats of 
coop, paint the rest a weather-beaten gray. Crease on line 
marked AB and fold margin A and paste to edge A. 

Put chickens in coop with heads peering through slats. 
Cut out support and paste to back of coop. The inside 
lines of Polly should be painted gray, her hair yellow or 
brown, eyes brown, a touch of red on cheeks and lips, dress, 
blue, with a little gray added to soften the tone. 


_ ye ‘ 
lhe King and the Birds 
MINNIE B. LINN 
(An Old Legend Retold) 

CROSS the sea, long, long ago, there lived a great a 
A and wonderful king. He was very rich and lived in a 
fine large palace. He loved to bein the open air and 
spent most of his time there. He had many servants 
at the palace and about the grounds. He liked to have them 
obey promptly and would often punish them if they tarried on 
the way. He had a large army of soldiers of which he was 

very proud. He had many costly presents given to him. 

He had large forests and many large orchards. Some were 
orchards of apple trees and some were cherry orchards, for 
the great king was very fond of large, sweet, red cherries. 

One day the king happened to be standing near a large 
cherry tree which was almost breaking down with the juicy 
fruit, when a little bird came gayly to the tree and amid its 
sweet song picked and ate a cherry or two. 

Now the king was very, very selfish, for he became angry 
at the little bird and wondered how he could have it punished. 
While he was thinking about the lost cherry, another bird and 
another, and still more came for a cherry feast. By this time 
the king was so angry that he could think of nothing but send- 
ing all the birds away, so he went to the palace and there pro- 
claimed that he would pay a penny for every dead bird that 
was brought to him. 

Now the poor people were very sorry to see the pretty and 
useful songbirds killed, yet they must obey their king, so they 
all went to work to find the birds. 

Before many days hundreds and hundreds of birds were 
taken to the king’s palace. ‘The sweet bird songs were hushed 
into silence, and only an occasional song was heard in the dark 
forest, for the king had now paid out thousands and thousands 
of pennies. 

‘aThe king was now very happy, for he knew that the birds 
would get no more cherries. 
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Day after day passed. Some days one little innocent bird 
was brought, then none at all. So you see the number of 
birds was getting less and less each day, yet the selfish king 
was quite happy. When the summer was over, there was not 
a cheerful merry bird-song to be heard in all the land. 

When springtime came the bugs and worms and slugs and 
insects of all kinds had a merry time and a feast every day, for 
there was not a bird to stop them from eating all the leaves, 
bark, and branches from the trees. The leaves on the great 
forest trees soon began to wither, and it looked as if they were 
all going todie. Thejtrees in the king’s cherry orchard were 
dying — all those hundreds of large trees which had given so 
many, many bushels, yes, hundreds of bushels of cherries to 
the king, were all dying. 

What was the king to do? Some of the wise men ofythe 
palace told him that it was the bugs and worms that were 
killing the trees, and that birds alone would eat the bugs and 
save the trees. 

The foolish king began to see why the trees were all dying. 
He now realized how useful the birds had been, for the great 
trees were,full of, cherries as long as the birds were there. 
Now there were no birds and the king had no cherries — not 
one. 

He went at once to the palace and told everyone, and sent 
out messengers to the nearby countries saying that if anyone 
would bring a /ive bird into his orchard that he would pay 
two pennies. 

The poor peasants were happy, for they loved the birds. 
They set to work at once searching for the birds. 

Back the birds came. At first, only a few — then more 
and more — and it was not long before the palace grounds 
were filled with the sweet bird-songs, for there were birds in 
all the trees. 

The king had learned a great lesson, and now he was truly 
happy, for all his selfishness had gone and he loved the birds. 

He very often went out to the gardens to watch the birds 
pick up insects and would laugh heartily when they swallowed 
a dainty bug. 

The king would not allow anyone to injure aflittle}bird 
treasure after that, neither would he allow anyone to even 
touch a nest, or even an egg. 

He was from that time a friend of the birds and they could 
always have all the cherries they could eat. If they had de- 
voured half of the fruit the wise old king would have only 
smiled and said, “They ought to have a few cherries{to pay 
them for eating all those ugly worms and bugs. For without 
the birds there would be no cherries.” 


The Meadow-lark 
Out of the dawn a call! I wake to hear; 
And know the dew is glistening in the sun, 
I know the rose unfolds upon the dune, 
That joy and life are here, and day begun! 


I follow through the noon a white-tipped_ bird 
By great sea~meadows, till upon the ground 

I pause before a low, arched nest of grass; | 
I know his secret, and his home have found. 


Fear not, my little friend, I will not tell, 
Nor part the soft, green curtain at the door; 
Sing once again thy wild, sweet, minor song! 
I will return, and not distress thee more. 


Over the long, long shadows on the grass, 
I watch a gleam of wings across the sun, 
And wait my word of peace, his even-song; 
Then night has folded down, and day is done, 
— Laura Mackay 


Why? 

Why, why are not Bible stories read in school? Surely 
they have as much right to be in schools as the stories of the 
gods and goddesses who reigned on Olympus. ‘The an- 
cestors of the merino sheep of Australia were thejkind that 
was tended by Jacob and his shepherds,” recite}the children. 
‘Who was Jacob?” teacher asks. No one knows.—Sel. 
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According to Season X 


ANNA B. BADLAM 


(All rights reserved) 
BOARD WorK 


Summer hath a myriad voices 

And she sings full many a tune — 

But the sweetest and the dearest 

Are the joyous tones of June. — A. B. B. 


MorniInG TALKS 


The voices of the birds. Bird tones noted, and simple 
attempts made to imitate them. The chirp and twitter of 
young nestlings. The buzz and hum of bees. The whirr 
of wings in birds. The soft flutter of the butterfly’s wings. 
The buzzing of flies. The humming voices of various insects. 
The voices of the breeze; the south wind. The sighing of 
the pines. The rustling of the grass. The lapping of waters 
on the shore of lake, river, or sea. The murmur, babble, 
chatter, laughter of the brook and rivulet. 


BoaRD WorkK 


All day long in the summer time 
The posies blossom, and creep, and climb; 
All day long, when the south winds blow, 
They nod their small heads, and they grow, grow, grow. 
—H. F. Hollands 
SUGGESTIVE Topics 

1 lowers of the field; the meadows; the woods. Flowers 
of the garden and home. 

2 Flower stems—woody, juicy; square, cylindrical; solid, 
hollow. 

3 Plant stems— manner of growth — erect, climbing, 
twining, running, creeping (hairs, thorns, tendrils). The 
manner in which running plants send out ‘‘runners,” which 
send down roots, practically making new plants (the straw- 
berry vine). 

4 Size of plants — tall, low; stout, slender; fragile; tough, 
delicate, tender. 

5 The nature of the south wind; its effect. (Contrast 
made between the winds that blow from different directions 
— velocity, force, temperature, effect.) 

6 ‘The motions the south wind causes’ in the world of nature 
— swaying the limbs of trees, bending the shrubs and bushes, 
stirring the grasses, causing the flowers to wave or nod. 

7 The voice of the south wind is heard in the sighing of 
the pines, rustling of the leaves, grass, etc. 


GROWTH 


The oak tree’s boughs once touched the grass; 
But every day they grew 

A little farther from the ground, 
And nearer to the blue.— Sel. 


Suggestion Use the thought contained in these lines to incident- 
ally direct the thought of the child to the way in which he may grow 
and wax strong in spirit and in act. 


TWELVE FREE PLAY EXERCISES — PANTOMIME 


A I went out in the fields to-day, 
I watched the lambkins sport and play; 
If you can show me how, you may. 


B I saw a wee bird build its nest, 
I wonder who can show one best. 


NorE—Have bits of straw, twigs, leaves, and wool in convenient 
places about the room. 


C I listened to the song of bird; 
Now who can give the notes I heard ? 


Nore—-Part of the class listen —looking up at sky, trees, etc., as the 


notes of the birds flying about are heard. 


D I heard the gentle summer breeze, 
I saw the swaying limbs of trees. 
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Note—While free pantomime is to be desired, lead the class to 
realize that the trees all move in the same direction, changing as the 
direction of the wind changes. 


. a 
E I saw the merry breeze at play, fs 
And watched it all the grasses sway. /* ‘ 
j z 
F I watched the brooklet curve about, f 
Now here, now there, now in, now out. | t 
G I saw the bee flit ’mid the clover; 


Now who can be like him a rover ? 


H Gay butterflies spread gauzy wings, 
The graceful, roving, fluttering things. 


I Down in the brook a little trout 
Was swimming merrily about. 


NotrE—Make the swimming movements with the hands. 


J I watched the gentle summer shower, 
Refresh each thirsty, drooping flower. 


K I heard the pattering drops of rain, 
Like music on the window pane. 


L I saw across the clearing sky 
The rainbow arch — a bridge on high. 


Suggestion Mount, or copy, the rhymes for each exercise upon a 
separate strip of stiff paper, and letter each, respectively. 

Methods 1 ‘The teacher reads the rhymes for any special exercise, 
placing emphasis upon the action words (see italics). She calls upon 
volunteers to act out the several details in pantomime, encouraging the 
children to imitate the leader they like best. 

2 As soon as the rhymes seem somewhat familiar, the teacher may 
distribute the several slips of paper among the children. When she 
calls for any letter, as A, B, or C, the child, who holds the correspond- 
ing slip, reads the rhymes upon it, and calls upon volunteers to be the 
leaders in the pantomime, which the remainder of the class may imi- 
tate. The best leader selected from any special exercise — as in B, 
for example — may act as teacher, and read the respective rhymes for 
that pantomime at the next recreation period. 

Nore The object of the exercise is to give free expression to the 
promptings of the child’s imagination; for to the child’s power of imag- 
ery will be largely due the grace, rhythm, and freedom of motion he 
may portray in the pantomime. 


Slumber Song 


Translated by A. B. B. Dutch Melody 
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soft and mild, Soft - ly, sweet-ly, Sleep, my child. 
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In the fields the flow’rs dream on; 
Eyelids have closed till early morn; 
Each wee bird has gone to rest; 
Sleep, my birdie, rest is best. 


Sleep, my child, and know no fear. 
Nothing can harm while mother’s near; 
Sleep, then, till the morning sun 

Comes to wake thee, little one. 


Note—The child’s thought during May was directed toward birds 
and their nests, the hatching of broods from the eggs. The attention 
this month should be called to the devotion of the parent birds to the 
nestlings — the father gathering food, the mother guarding the young 
birds and cuddling them beneath her breast at night. 

In this connection the lullaby sung to the baby at home, and the 
thought of the mother bird chirping a lullaby to her babies in the nest 








will hold a charm for the children and bring home the thought of mother- 
love the world over. 


Brrp LULLABY 


(MELopy — “ Rock-a-bye, Baby, in the ‘Tree 


Lo} 





Daisies have closed their drowsy eyes, 
Stars now are lighting the eyening skies, 
Woods lie so still — in quiet rest 

Sleep, my birdlings, ’neath my breast 




















Chorus 

















Rock-a-bye, birdies, safe in the nest, 
Rock-a-bye, birdies, taking your rest; 
Rock-a-bye, birdies, feel then no fear; 
Rock-a-bye, birdies, mother is here. 


















Sleep, while the moon shines forth on high, 
Floating so slowly over the sky. 

Sleep, then, my babes, till daisies’ eves 

Ope in greeting morning skies 

















Chorus 





PENMANSHIP [LESSONS 























NoteE—During the earlier part of the year the children had special 
lessons upon the alphabet small letters and capital They will be 
interested in writing the ~ June Alphabet,’ d hile verif x the 
truths in the rhymes, in showing specimens their best penmanship 





a i 
and their improvement since the early lesson 


A JUNE ALPHABE! 
A stands for apples — rip’ning in sun 


Red, juicy, and sweet will they be when done. 
































B for the brooklet, babbling along, 
Mingling ever with birdlings in song. 













C for the clouds, moving lightly on high, 
Gliding like sail boats o’er the blue skv. 














D for the dewdro ps, glist’ning in light, 
Kach like a diamond, sparkling and bright. 

















E. for evening, with starry skies, 
And flitting lights of fireflies. 














F for the flowers with faces fair, 
Colors and perfumes, rich and rare. 























G for the glory, the glow of sun, 
Gladd’ning the day for every one. 














H the high hill with its grassy side, 
Where blue-eyed violets sometimes hid« 

















I for the insects flying in air, 
Here about, there about, everywhere. 

















J for the joy of June’s sunny hours. 
With music of birds and perfume of flowers. 











K, king-cups, or buttercups — what’s in a name ? 
In England or here, they’re really the same. 

















L for the /eaves that deck all the trees, 
And rustle and sigh in the passing breeze. 

















M for the meadow, grassy and wide, 
With woods and hills on either side. 














N_ for the nooks in cool wood and glade, 
Where ferns, vines, and mosses grow in the shade. 

















O for old ocean with ebb and flow 
Of restless waves that murmur low. 

















P for the pools, so calm, so still, 
Which mountain streamlets help to fill. 








Q for the quiet of forest shades, 
Of woodland nooks and mossy glades 
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R for roses — June’s best gift 
That to the sun sweet faces lift. 


S for the scent of summer air, 
The sweetness, sunshine everywhere. 


I’ for the /wilight, soft and still 
When sinks the sun below the hill. 


U for the union the beauty of song 
When birds within the woodland throng. 


V for the vzews before our eyes 
When each new day holds some surprise 





W the weather, the best in the year. 
Fresh and balmy, and warm and clear. 


X the ’“AXulting in “Songs without Words” 
Sung by the brooklet, the bees, and the birds. 


Y for the youth to enjoy every day 
Of this beautiful month —to laugh and be gay 


Z tor the zeal Nature’s wonders to seek 
Where field, wood, and meadow her language all 
speak. 
FINIS 

June’s alphabet now we know very well, 
We’re sure every letter we uit kly can tell. 
Soon Nature’s great book we'll learn to unfold, 
And, turning the pages, read the secrets they hold 


Gabrielle’s First Oriole 


| am sending you a little poem in the French-Canadian 
dialect, wondering if it would be acceptable in the Prmary 
Epucation. I have taught and worked among this class 
of children for the past four years, and have become familiat 
with their manner of expression during that most interesting 
period when they are acquiring the English language. ‘This 
little poem is true to the thought and expression (of this little 
child ‘ Gabrielle’) which to me seemed very sweet and whole 
some 

GERTRUDE M. LitCHFIELD 


See, © see, dat leetle birdie 
Am singin’ on de tree! 
She hev a nes’ dat’s swing 
An swingin’, nice’s can be: 
How I’d like to be de birdie 
Way up dar! 
Little birdie, not afraid, she 
Up so far! 


Birdie has de red on fedders, 
Looks like orange on it, too, 
Den some leetle black and white ones 
lor trimmin’s, jus’ a few; 
Teacher say tis oriolé 
Jus’ like you, 
Soon you will begin for fly in 
Sky so blue. 


Why you hurry up for go, 
Why you not stay on de tree ? 
Mus’ you fin’ someting 
For eating? Come to me 
[ will geev you all my cookie — 
Won’ you stay ? 
I'll not pull your leetle fedders, 
Petit cher. 


Merely to bask and ripen is sometimes the student’s wiser 
business.— Lowell ° 
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The Midsummer 
Play 


Maup E. BurNHAM 
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Down under the clover, 


Down under the grass tops, 
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hover, 











Oh, the fairtes danced long, 
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That they could not get home, 
From the midsummer fete! 
So, each one crept into 








morning 


vlory, 


A wild 




















And went fast asleep! 
That's the end of the story! 


June 


The bobolink has come, and like the soul 

Of the sweet season vocal in a bird 

Gurvles in ecstasy we know not what, 

Save June! Dear June! Now God be praised for June 
, —Lowell 
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Playing Fire 
- _< 
MATILDA E. MILES, New Haven, Conn. 

Some of the children in the class play at being horses, to 
draw the fire engines, and other children are the drivers. 
Three or four of the smallest in the class, remain in their 
seats. They are the inmates of the house. They crouch 
down on their desks, or on the floor, as if asleep. The re- 
mainder of the class forms a circle about the room, repre- 
senting the house. 

Soon the house begins to burn. This is signified by the 
children forming the circle, waving the hands, with relaxed 
wrists, slowly in front of the body to represent the tiny flames 
just breaking out. 

One child may stand in one corner of the room, to be the 
man who rings the bell to give the alarm of fire. When he 
sees the tiny flames appearing, he must imitate pulling the 
bell-rope, and must say ‘‘ding-dong — ding-dong.”’ 

The bending and raising the arms in imitation of pulling 
on the rope make good trunk and arm exercises. 

This is a signal for the horses and drivers to come rushing 
to the hire. 

By this time the flames are rising higher and higher. The 
children wave their arms up and down before them. Then 
one or two of the firemen imitate dragging the long hose up 
to the house and playing it upon the fire. Other firemen 
rush into the house and carry out the sleeping inmates. This 
can be done by one lifting the feet and one the shoulders of 
the little sleeper, and together carrying him outside the circle. 

All this time the flames are waving high in air until off® by 
one the children in the circle slowly bend over, dropping the 
arms and sinking to the floor. This represents the various 
parts of the house burning and tumbling to the ground. 

The game introduces many very good trunk, arm and leg 
exercises. ‘The whole class can take part, and it can be 
played by young children. 


Pwilight and Dawn 
\ LEGEND 
\LCYONA Jou 

All the days of June are lovely. So much sunshine, so 
many roses, so many birds! Every child is glad when June 
comes with all these treasures. Then there is the very longest 
day, right in this lovely rose month. Every child looks for- 
ward to that day, that is long enough for parties and picnics 
and all kinds of delights. 

In the Norseland the children watch even more eagerly for 
their long day, that lasts for two months and more. It is a 
season rather than a day. There is a pretty story about this 
long bright season, that is told to the Norse children: 

Far away to the west of the world, there lived a maiden 
whose name you would never guess. It was Twilight. She 
was a dark maiden with black eyes, and hair like the shadows 
of the night. Her work was to let the darkness in, that people 
might sleep and rest from their daily work. 

Twilight had a sister who lived away to the east of this 
big world. Her name was Dawn. Her face was bright, and 
her hair was like the golden rays of the morning. Her work 
was to bring the daylight over the earth and so gladden and 
beautify all people and all living things. 

Now, these two sisters with these two pretty names were so 
lovely that no one was ever able to say which was the lovelier. 
Poems and stories are still written in their praise, and all make 
them equally beautiful. 

It must have been in their earliest days that they were 
separated. As they grew older, each was filled with a long 
ing to see the other. 

“If I could see my sister Twilight,” Dawn would say, “I 
would wish for nothing more.” 

“Oh, how I long to behold my bright, beautiful sister 
Dawn!” dark-haired Twilight would say. 

But there was the great world between them, and they could 
think of no plan that would bring about the longed-for meet- 
ing. But they could hear from each other. 

When the beautiful evening star withdrew from the western 
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sky, to become a morning star, she carried loving messages 
from Twilight to Dawn; and when she left the eastern sky, 
it was Dawn’s messages that were carried to the sister far 
away in the shadows. The star loved to carry these messages, 
and she shared in the joy she was able to give the two sisters. 

Once she bore this message from Dawn to Twilight: 
‘Dearest sister, since we must dwell apart, let us no longer 
grieve, or seek to change what is arranged for us. Let us 
bravely do our work. .I will continue to bring light to the 
world that men may see to toil and to behold the beauty 
spread around them.” 

Twilight sent this reply: 

“Dearest sister, our thoughts are the same. 
faithfully the work given us. You bring light to enable men 
to see and to labor. I will bring the night, that they may 
close their eyes in restful sleep.” 

So they grew quite happy in being useful, and light and 
darkness came and went. 

Now good Mother Nature, who had given them their special 
tasks, watched them. She said, ‘‘ Where have I more faithful 
workers for the good of men than these two sisters? I must 
reward them. I know their dearest wish is to be together. 
How can I arrange for their meeting? I must consult the 
sun. Their meeting depends on his relations to earthly 
affairs.” 

She talked with the Sun, who readily agreed that the sisters 
must meet. 

Then strange things began to occur. ‘“‘Why, it seems an 
unusually short time since I opened the eastern portal to let 
in the golden chariot of the Sun, and here it comes again up 
from the shining sea!” said Dawn, one day. That same 
day Twilight thought she was called to open the western 
gates much later than usual. 

Their wonder grew, as time went on, bringing longer days 
and shorter nights, until, oh, wonder! There came a never- 
to-be-forgotten day that had no night. 

The sisters were together. Twilight was wrapped in the 
golden robes of her sister Dawn, who held her close and 
whispered, “Our longing is at an end!” 

When the Norse mother tells this story for the first time 
to her little child, she is likely to be asked, “‘ Did the sisters 
stay together then?” And she answers, “‘Oh, no! the long, 
bright season did end, and the maidens went to their work. 
But once a year they meet here in our beautiful northland.” 

So, when the long light period begins, the little flaxen- 
haired children are glad. They know the loving sisters, 
Twilight and Dawn, are together, having a good long visit, 
and many a little child plans to go away to the north to try 
to find them. But not one has ever gone far enough. 


We will do 





The Great Transition 
HENRY T. BAILEy, Editor of the School Arts Book 


“Hello!” said 1, “‘what’s that?” And I stooped to pick 
it up. 

“That?” replied the boy who happened to be passing 
through the school-yard with me. ‘“‘That is nothing but a 
lead pencil.” 

‘But it is a whole one,” said I, “and with a rubber on the 
end.” 

“T know it,” said the boy. 

“What? Do you mean to tell me that you have seen this 
here before ?”’ 

“Yes, everybody’s seen it.”’ 

“All the children in your school have seen this lying here 
day after day, and not one boy has picked it up ?” 

“Of course. What should we pick it up for? 
plenty in the schoolhouse; the town buys ’em.” 

And I had been given a text for a long meditation. 
pick up a whole new lead _ pencil! 
rubber on it! 

When I was a boy we prized even slate pencils. A boy 
who hooked anybody’s slate pencil was baited until he gave 
it up; but a lead pencil — we fought for lead pencils as the 
Greeks and Trojans fought for Helen. We scoured the 
countryside for old horseshoes to sell to the blacksmith for 
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money enough to buy a lead pencil. And having it, we cyt 
our private mark on it, guarded it, kept it as our last resource 
in trade. Many a time a precious two-inch lead pencil has 
turned an important jackknife trade one way or the other. 
I never had but one lead pencil at a time, and often hardly 
that, until I was fifteen years old. And these ten-year-olds 
scorn to pick up a whole one with a rubber! Think of jt! 
The best eraser I had was a piece of rubber-boot heel! 
— Journal of Education 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


(Dramatized) 


ANNIE L. LANEY 


Why has the story of the Pied Piper such a fascination for 
children? Is it because it has in it the flavor of the “‘ band” 
and the intoxication of the “‘ parade” ? 

Don’t you remember that ‘‘leedle German Band” at whose 
musical heels you used to follow? No? Then you’ve missed 
something of the wild joyousness of existence. At least you 
have made one in the rag-tag vanguard of a street parade at 
election time? Come now, haven’t you? 

With the remembrance of these early experiences in mind, 
you can tell the story of the beguiled rats so that the children 
cannot help seeing them tumbling head over heels in their 
frantic endeavor to reach the source of enjoyment. 

The story told, you may subside into the background — 
they will do the rest. And-if, perchance, an ‘‘actor’’ shows 
no special fitness for his part, no false sentiment keeps him 
in a position for which he is not qualified. A chorus of, 
‘‘Aw, he ain’t doin’ it right,” soon spurs him on to renewed 
effort or sends him back to the ranks —an interested if 
somewhat disgruntled looker-on. 

First they must choose the mayor — a ponderous person 
full of dignity — one with a big voice, too, born to command. 
There’s such a one in every school. Quickly he chooses a 
suitable corner for the Town-hall. Next the wonderful piper 
himself — but alas! what good is a piper without a pipe? 
Someone suggests using a pencil. Ye-es, that might do- 
but no! Who said harmonica ? 

Tony Farzo, late from the shores of Italy, produces the 
long-suffering instrument. ‘‘Yes, me playa heem fine.” 

Blessed Antonio! Come forth and let his erstwhile Piper- 
ship become a rat. 

“Anybody can be a rat. You don’t have to know nothin’ 
to be a rat,” sneers Patrick Grady. Accordingly swift justice 
is meted out to him — he is chosen for a rat himself. And 
then for the boys and girls — everybody else is either one or 
the other, so we’re all ready. 

Now the Mayor in his town-hall corner puts on his most 
important look, and his chest swells with the pardonable pride 
of office. But he is anxious. Note the frown on his care- 
worn forehead. ‘Oh, those rats!”’ he says, sighing deeply. 

Meanwhile the Pied Piper, armed with his magic har- 
monica (excuse me — pipe), sneaks out one door and the next 
instant a knock is heard on the other. The Mayor looks up 
in well-feigned surprise. ‘‘Come in,” he says. 

To him enters Tony. “Dose rat? Me killa heem. 
giva me fiva the doll.” 

Tony knows we said a thousand pieces of gold, but to his 
practical mind that amount is a mere dream. “Fiva the 
doll!’? — wealth beyond this who could conceive ? 

“T’ll give you lots more than that,” says the democratic 
Mayor (no high-sounding phrases for him). ‘If you get rid 
of the rats I’ll give you — I’ll give you — six dollars — there!” 

‘Alla right,” said the Pied Piper, and forth he goes. 

And presently upon the unoffending air there steals a sound 
unmatched by any noise on land or sea or in the air above ~ 
the indescribable wail of a harmonica. And now down the 
aisles they come: 


You 


Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Families by tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
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Up and down the room they go, crouching and squeaking 
till, as by common consent, in an open space in front of the 
desk, they all flop down on hands and knees and are drowned 
in the rolling Weser. Faint squeaks, indeed, much resem 
bling giveies, are heard from time to time from the face of 
the waters, but the unrelenting river holds firm in its deeps 
the erstwhile frisky rodents. 

And now the Piper clutching his beloved pipe approaches 
the May ““Giva me da mon — da fiva the doll. Dose 
rat — me drown heem all.” 

“Ah, ewan,” says the Mayor. ‘They’re all drowned now. 
I'll give you fifty cents.” 

“Feefty cents!”” says the Piper, with wrath in his eye — 
“Fiva the doll.” 

“Take fifty cents or get out,” says the Mayor. 

“Me showa you,” says the Piper, as he marches down the 
street. Again the harmonica cuts the soft silence into fine 
shreds and presently from every seat come tumbling — 


’ 


\ll the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
\nd sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls. 


Round the room they prance after the wonderful musician, 
who leads them to a table under which he creeps, still playing 
fitfully, and after him they go, everyone but the little lame 
child. 

Yes, we have a little lame child. ‘Teacher didn’t think of 
it when she was telling the story, but the minute it was finished 
a dozen voices exclaimed, “Margaret can play. She can be 
the little lame girl.”” So Margaret (who couldn’t creep under 
the table with her crutches anyway) stands before the closed 
door in the *“‘mountain.” 

Up comes the Mayor. ‘‘Where’s de kids?” says he. 
Silently Margaret points to the fluttering table-cloth — I 
mean to the wall of the mountain —and hand in hand 
they return sadly to the town. 

Miss Laney’s vivid touch has made us plainly see this first impromptu 
rehearsal. Yet with the constant revelation of the natural dramatic 
power of children, teachers spend weary hours trying to make chil- 
dren read “with expression.” THE EpITor 


The ‘manner of speaking is as important as the matter. 
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School Garden Association 


The School Garden Association, Station A, Boston, Mass., 
last year enlisted over 10,000 workers in the School Garden 
movement, and supplied seeds, instructions for planting, and 
literature to schools, clubs, superintendents, principals, 
teachers, pupils, and individuals in many parts of the country. 
The results of the work were so encouraging, and the good 
so manifest, that preparations have been made on a larger 
scale for 1906, providing a larger number of varieties of flowers 
and vegetables, and aiming to reach and assist all willing 
to join in the movement. 

A membership fee of six cents secures enrollment, a booklet 
of directions for planting, a sample collection of five varieties 
of seeds, and a list of the collections of flower and vegetable 
seeds that can be ordered for school and home garden use. 
Any one can apply. Simply write to F. W. Shattuck, secre- 
tary, The School Garden Association, Station A, Boston, 
Mass., enclosing six cents, and giving your name and address 
plainly.—Ex. 


From the Chippewas 

The PRIMARY EDUCATION is a very welcome visitor to my 
Indian School in Northern Wisconsin. 

The children, who are very artistic, delight to copy the 
illustrations. 

This is my first year in the Government Service and I am 
delighted with my work. 

The Chippewa children are lovable, obedient, and anxious 
to learn. Our school is beautifully situated among the 
lakes and pine trees of Hiawatha’s own country. 

I have been a subscriber to the PRmMARY EpucaTION for 
twelve years and find it very helpful. 

Yours truly, 
FLORENCE WHISTLER 


l'rank was in school when the teacher said: ‘“‘Who knows what the 
five senses are ?”’ 

Frank raised his hand and said: 

‘“‘Nickels.”’—Little Chronicle 


Natural History Series I 

















The Kangaroo 
M. A. S. 


Kangaroo, oh, kangaroo, 


How I wish that I were you! 


To Australia I would flee 


If | thought they'd give to me, 


On request without a frown, 


Pockets deep in every gown. 


That is quite the style with you, 


Fortunate old kangaroo! 
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OUGSIDE OhE FOUR WALLS] 





AGNES VINTON LUTHI 


TH the summet the fever, 

shared alike by high and low. will be 

making those bank deposits of memories that 

will illumine the whole of next winter’s 
Where we might expect the daily routine to press, it will 
not be so, for like the city clerk with his one small week 
of change it matters not that forthe three hundred and fifty 
eight days 


comes wandering 


soon we 


We rk. 


the mind of hin 
Of endless figures and bil 

The soul of him dwell 
In fields and by crooning rills, 

And follows the winding ways of brook 
lo the cool, deep lake in the | 


UW ¢ 


Sin restit 


& 

«Steamer letlers”’ never grow It kes 
how many times you cross, the pleasure of having a letter 
from home for each day of the voyage never palls. The best 
way when making up a packet of steamer letters is to seal 
each in an envelope addressed to the passenger, with a date 
for each day of the voyage. Give these to the head steward 
with a tip, say fifty cents, for his trouble and ask him to see 
that your friend receives one each day. The stateroom 
steward will do equally well and will be more likely not to 
mind the trouble. If you are sure that your friend can 
resist the temptation to read ahead you can give them directly 
into her hands, telling her to open one each day 

These need not be necessarily letters. Fr 
tisements in the backs of magazines you « 
very funny combinations, apropos of anything | 

Another day may be “joke day,” ir friend opens 
the letter to find funny clippings pasted upon the four pages 
of the little paper. A third day may contain pictures or clip 
pings about some of the countries she is to visit. Alternating 
these with the letters will soon make a packet that will cover 
the entire voyage. 

Another way is to ask seven friends to write a single letter 
apiece. This makes very little trouble for them and for you. 
Address each envelope yourself so that it will 
surprise when each is opened and found to be 
from a different friend each day. 
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Tag your trunk. Never mind if you are only going to the 
next station and the baggage man is the soul of faithfulness. 
Even the great men of the earth may err at times, and you 
have no idea what demon of waywardness may take posses- 
sion of your trunk and cause it to wander “‘in pastures new,” 
attaching itself to the luggage of some theatrical troupe, 
possibly, and star the country. “‘It may | 
may be forever,’’ before you see it again. If it has been 
checked wrongly it is almost impossible to trace it with 
out a tag. 


ve for years, it 


bond 


A small bottle oj violet water, a hot day, a dusty train 
result, comfort, strange as it may seem. If you have never 
tried a dab of cologne back of the ears, you have missed the 
quickest way of getting cool. The rapid evaporation of the 
cologne in the vicinity of the jugular vein lowers the tem 
perature of the whole body in consequence. Fanning cannot 
come near it. Leave some of the other impedimenta out 
of your traveling bag, but not the precious little bottle of 
cleansing and cooling violet water. If moisten 
handkerchief with it and use it on the face, the 
dust of the journey ‘fold their tents like the 
silently steal away.” 


you your 
and 


and 


cares 


Arabs 


c 
Leather dress suit cases may delight the masculine soul, 


but not the feminine. Some good angel has, however, in 


, Normal 


d Training School, Newark, N J 

duced the dealer to put in the market the wicker dress suit 
case, which weighs almost nothing when empty and is won 
derfully durable. It will and banging 
around and, best of all, costs comparatively little, ranging 
from two to three dollars and a half, full size with lock and 


KCY, 


bear che king 


Do you know the little ten cent trolley books issued by the 
Union News Company ? They are the greatest of helps ir 
planning a trip. ‘Trolley tripping” 


is great fun, and much 
more interesting than 


ailroad travel. You can frequenth 
plan your journey so as to buy a railroad ticket for part of 
your way and then finish by trolley. Even the long distance 
trolley trips are not fatiguing if you plan to reach a town for 
lunch or dinner in the middle of your journey. Each of the 
ten cent books covers an entire section of the country, fre- 
quently with a radius of a hundred miles. In sending for 
them, mention the section of the United States you wish to 
cover 
és 

‘L usually express my luggage instead of checking it,” 
traveler. 
‘Not a bit of it. 


said an energet 
friend. 
regular 
call at the house, and you are sending your luggage to a town 
or city where they also deliver express at the house, this is 
h the better way. i 


exclaimed her 
It is frequently cheaper than the 
If you live where the express company will 


** extravagance!” 


Way. 


much This is especially true of dress suit 


cases and light steamer trunks. Baggage transfer companies 
make practically no difference in charge for light luggage, 
Qn this 
In addition you have 
The express con 
more careful in handling and hold themselves 
responsible for a greater amount of dam: 
Be careful, er, to state 
time the express order is made out.”’ 


while the express companies charge by weight. 
account express is frequenth cheaper. 
no bother at the station at either end. 
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Don't jorget the ten minute rule if you do check your luggage. 
Baggage men are only mortal, and if you arrive four minutes 
before the train starts, expecting to get your trunk checked, 
and the baggage man clenches his teeth or says a few things 
under his breath, remember that it will be your page that the 
recording angel will turn to and jot down a black mark, not 

man’s. 


the baggage 


LHe 


&5 

It was a pelting, pouring rain. Not only that, but it blew 
in under the umbrellas in a way that was most maddening. 
There walked into the ferry house a trim little woman in 
street dress, who was greeted with cries of astonishment by 
a party of five near the door. ‘‘Why, my dear! I didn’t 
expect that you would come. It is such a dreadful storm 
and I would have understood,” and a tall lady grasped her 
by both hands. It was a little group who had come to se 
one of their number off to Europe. Most of us would have 
thought the state of the weather an abundant excuse for 4 
non-appearance. Not so the loyal little friend who not onl) 
had come but had brought with her a bouquet, the outer nm 
of which was a mass of fragrant violets, next to a row 0 
white pinks, while in the centre glowed a group of rich red 
carnations, a fragrant emblem of ‘‘the red, white, and blue. 
In the centre was wired a wee silk American flag. Not many 
of us are willing to confess how much we prize the “Bom 
Voyage”’ of friends on even shorter journeys than across the 
[t may mean a little extra effort for us to accompany 
a friend to the station and put her on the train when we know 
she is quite capable of doing it alone, but it is worth it ten 
times over to the traveler who can never find the journey long 


ocean. 
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190’ 
as sii remembers the friendly face, the wave of the hand, and_ if we should have preferred a private car, but that being im- 
the «eery “A pleasant journey!” possible, the close proximity of our fellow-beings must be 
Ai « small hotel on the shores of one of the New York lakes endured as best we can. Do let us start the ball rolling in 
the hostess has the prettiest custom of laying a bunch of the opposite direction. Offer the lady who is sitting next you 
pansies beside the guest’s place at the last meal before she in the train the paper or magazine you have. If she “turns 
lea\ In this way the other guests know of the coming you down” with a “ No!” and a haughty stare, comfort your- 
departure in time to give their good wishes and the little self with the knowledge that ‘‘ Poor thing, she hasn’t traveled 
hea! ease go with the traveler, whose journey is the mu h and thinks everyone who speaks to her is a pic kpocket.”’ 
brighter for their jolly little faces. : But more than likely she will be grateful for the break in the 

aT : tedium of the journey. 

— " 1 wouldn’t for worlds forget the pleasant experiences I have 
ie Luggage on steamers. Many a happy traveler has been had in traveling,’ said one little lady. ‘You have no idea 
wales red ced to despair by forgetting to see that the trunk or how many nice things have been done to me. And,” she 
neine dress-sult case was put on board. When you heck your added naively, “‘it isn’t because I’m pretty, because I’m not, 
k and luggage to the dock via the local express or train, that does and it isn’t because I’m young, because I’m not.” ‘The rest 
not mean that it is put on the boat. ‘That is another story,’’ of us could have told her that it was because she never missed 


and you must find the deck porter or steamer baggage agent a chance to make the way brighter for her fellow-travelers 
and see that it is trundled from pier to boat. that she received so much in return 
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epting courlesies. Don’t be afraid to. When you have oe . -_ lo" we nay re ar 

once traveled abroad you come back to your own country ee ae 
amazed that we have existed so long without the simple ex 
change of courtesies so pleasant on the other side. We He needs no other rosary whose thread of life is strung with 


wn lor Americans, especially in the East, travel with an ‘air’ as beads of love and thought. — From the Persian 
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at the +i. F ee ; ; Do vou see mv babv sisters 2? 

June Blackboard Readings rsa cyan Hanon 

J ‘ Iheir little green coats cover them, 
The Wild Rose [call them flower bud sisters. 

lgygaye. ao I have some leaf buds, too. 

ninutes 

recked, My home is a bush. 

things 

hat the 

rk, not 


When fall comes my seeds will be snug and safe in little 
round red seed houses. 
[ have many sisters. 
Did you ever see our home ? 
Did you ever see the thorns on our branches ? The Sunshine Fa iry 
Were you afraid of our thorns? bc 4 
it blew The bees and butterflies come to our home. 1 ama sunshine fairy, 
dening. Sometimes the humming bird comes. My name is Ray. 
man in 
vent by 
didn’t ; ; fd 
storm Sometimes they are white. Che flowers awake when I touch them. 


We wear our pretty dresses when they come. My home is in the sun, 


Sometimes our dresses are pink. I slide down on the sunbeams. 


ved her Birds, bees, and butterflies find us by the bright color of our The tiny leaves come out to meet me. 
. to see dresses. I wake the birds first of all. 

d have 
e for 2 
ot only tage yi: : 
ter rim We give them honey. I bring the lily buds up from the water 


We often ask them to dinner. Their homes are in the treetops. 


What do you think we give them to eat ‘They see me and begin to sing. 


row of We cover them with a golden powder. The seeds send up their little plants at my touch, 
. ] . . . . 

ich rea Did you find the golden powder on my yellow center I drink the morning dew. 
| blue.’ ! 


yt many , . ‘ P Bo eee 
e * Bon Chey take it home to make bread for their babies. Some days the rain fairies come 


lhe bees put the powder into baskets I carry water to the clouds. 


-oss the They often let it fall on the long hard point at the center Then you do not see me. 
ympany This is the top of my seed basket. You need the rain fairies. 

e know This helps the seeds to come in the fall. They water the pretty flowers. 
h it ten 


My vellow center is my golden crown. They could not grow without them, 
ey long : : 
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Suggestion for Flag Day 


Have flags of the different countries made by the children, 
on 6xg drawing paper, colored with paints or colored pencils. 
There is a foreign element in nearly every school. Have 
these children of foreign parentage make the flag of the coun- 
try from which their parents came. They will take much 
interest in it. Let them find out for themselves, from their 
parents, if possible, what the flag is like. It may arouse 
some interest at home in their work. You will doubtless 
have children of English, Swedish, French, or Ltalian descent. 
Have other children, make flags of other countries not repre- 
sented in the school. If there are not enéugh, let two work 
on the same flag. When completed, have them suspended 
from a string over the boards on each side, or the front, of 
the room. They are bright and ornamental. The effect 
will be very pretty and the children will take great pride in 
their work. ‘These should all be completed before Flag Day, 
so as to be put up then, for the first time. Then have appro- 
priate flag exercises. Children of the third and fourth grades 
can easily make these flags, though it requires careful meas 
urements. 

L. F. A. 
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Picture Books 

For my first grade children, 1 have found it a great help 
to let each make what we call a ‘‘ Picture book.’’ The books 
I make out of the common wrapping paper, fastening the 
leaves together with small wire fasteners which I take from 
the backs of periodicals and small books; and let me add 
here, these fasteners prove very useful in holding together 
papers, notes, etc., which I wish kept in order. 

At the top of each page in the book a picture is pasted, 
by the children, which may be a boy, horse, bird, or anything 
that will be of interest to them, these forming subjects for 
talks, wherein each child is to give all the information he 
can, then I add all facts that have been omitted. 

The next step is to write the name of the subject directly 
below the picture, in both print and script. Then a little 
story is added, as “‘I can see a boy.” As they get more used 
to the work, more stories are written. Below this is a space 
for the number work of the day to be entered. 

At the end of each month — there being pages enough 
for that length of time — the books are looked over by the 
class, and notice taken as to progress made. Then each 
pupil proudly takes his book home to present to his mother, 
and is then ready for a new book. 

FLORENCE PERRY 


e 


& 
A Recipe for Number Match 


Line up the children about the room, each child having 
pencil and a smooth covered book in hand. Divide seats 
into two parts, naming one-half “‘A” and the other ‘B.” 
In front of ‘‘A” half, place the child who has had the best 
number papers during the week, and in front of “B”’ side, 
the one that has had second best. These children choose 
alternately from the standing line, the children taking seats 
in “A” or “B” as they are chosen. To avoid disorder each 
child must keep, through the game, the seat he takes first. 

When all are chosen and seated, the teacher dictates two 
examples in addition, subtraction, multiplication, or division. 
Each child, when work is done, passes with book and paper 
behind him (leaving pencil on desk, that there may be no 
temptation to change figures), the “A” children to their side 
of the room, the “‘B” children to theirs. Hands, books, 
and papers must be kept behind, or the child is out of the 
game. When teacher says, ‘“‘Time is up,’ all must pass to 
lines. Teacher then says, “‘Ready,’’ and books with papers 
placed over them so teacher can readily see, are held in front. 
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‘Teacher passes quickly down each line, marking perfect 
papers ““C.” The children having this perfect mark, pass 
to seats; others remain standing. Children in seats are 
counted, and the number placed respectively in “A” and 
‘““B” columns on board. Teacher{then says, “Seats,” and 
children in line pass to seats. More examples are given, 
and same process is repeated. When passing to line after 
the last series, children take pencils, so as to be ready to 
resume their own seats. The columns on board are then 
added to see which side has won. 

This game enables the teacher to get the result of the 
child’s best effort. ‘There is no chance for cheating, for the 
teacher has nothing to do but watch, and any child who makes 
any attempt to copy is out of the game for that round. At 
the end of the game the papers may be collected, and the 
teacher may see what she cannot be sure of seeing on other 
number papers, the child’s own and best work. 

Ruta ELiiort 
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A Popular Selection 
"THE REVEREND Mr. CHICKADEE, D. D.”’ 
(In March Prmary Epvucattion) 

‘Would you give this to your pupils ?”’ 

Indeed, I would not. 

Because: 

It is very poor taste. 

It is irreverent — decidedly so. This is an age of irrey- 
erence, and it behooves us not to belittle a sacred calling. 

It has no educational value. We read or teach poems to 
rouse a love for good literature; to develop good thoughts; 
to widen the mental horizon. Does this poem answer 
the test ? 

It contains many words and expressions which are difficult 
for the average pupil to understand. The second verse is 
the bright particular gem. 

It is about on a par with many of the hymns we sing — 
no depth, nothing uplifting, just a jingle of words. 


&& 
Dr. Hale’s Errand Boy 
must have been an exceptionally slow boy. If he went 


through the schools with success and honor he was certainly 
taught to use a dictionary and in all probability an encyclo- 
peedia. 

We do not teach the alphabet in our schools, but every 
youngster knows it, for I tested in many of the classes the 
day after I read Dr. Hale’s article. Then I showed the ency- 
clopedia to the pupils of the fourth grade, and after explain- 
ing its use, told them I wanted to find a word beginning with 
Cer. I asked them in what book I would find it. Each 
pupil wrote upon a piece of paper the book in which he thought 
the word could be found. Out of forty-six-children forty 
had the right book. A sixth grade teacher whose pupils 
were in the habit of using the reference books, reported that 
all her pupils gave the right book. Probably the errand boy 
hadn’t used the encyclopedia at school. Sometimes people 
happen upon a case like that and they immediately declare 
that the schools are no good. 

M. 
& 
A Drill on S’s 

Sarah Swift sews seams swiftly. 

Sarah sewed steadily seven Saturdays. 

Sarah started shopping. She strolled slowly six squares. 


Sleeping Sarah soon slept soundly. 
Sister Susan, smiling, said, ‘Supper, Sarah.” 
Salad, salmon, sandwiches, 
She stopped sewing. 
—Sel. 


Sarah soon spread supper. 
steaming soup, sister Susan saw. 
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(onstruction Work with Wall 
Paper 
Mary A. Parsons, Somersworth, N. H. 


Suc!) a good time as my second grade children have been 
having with wall paper! Three sample books were brought 
in by « pupil for Christinas work, and they have been a veri- 
table mine of pleasure and profit. Such beauties of book- 
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The poppies with the most regular outlines are cut 


A Spring Outfit 


Hippity-hop over the hills, 

Hippity-hop to the dandelion mills 

Get me a necklace of gold and green 

To wear when I pay my court to the queen. 


Trittity-trot over the moor, 

Trittity-trot to the tulip store. 

Get me a train of white and red, 

And a yellow crown to wear on my head. 


Spiddity-speed, and up and down, 
Spiddity-speed to hyacinth town. 
Cover me over with bells to ring, 
When I go to the palace of the king. 


Trippity-trip, and do not stop, 
Trippity-trip to the violet shop. 

Make me some sapphire finger rings, 
And fill my belt with the lovely things. 


Hurry away to the lily loom, 

Bring me a cup in perfect bloom; 
Bring it of silver lined with gold, 
And as full of honey as it can hold. 


Stop on the way, at the pansv place, 
Make me a fan to co’ my face — 
A fan of purple as sc! i 
Dotted with spots as wv «e as milk. 
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covers, baskets, upholstered furniture, valentines — as little 
lingers, pudgy and otherwise, have made! It is so much 
more exciting to make a damask sofa than a plain paper one. 

We are now arranging to make portfolio covers to hold 
our very best papers during the coming spring term of nine 
weeks. A roll of gorgeous red poppies suggested the follow- 
ing: A piece of heavy drawing paper — which is used for 
charcoal work and has a rough surface—2o inches by 11 
inches is folded, making a cover 10 inches by' rz inches, a 
size sufficiently large to hold the largest 
of our language papers. The front cover is 
then washed in pale green water color. This 
completes one lesson, 

We next observe the paper and note how 
gracefully thereon the flowers are placed, etc. 
Then each child is given a good sized strip 
from which the poppies with most regular 
outline are cut, together with leaves and 
buds. 

A third lesson develops the best possible 
arrangement of the cut flowers, leaves, and 
buds upon our pale green surface. I allow a 
strip of the paper to hang on the wall for the 
pupils to observe. Each child is to use but 
two flowers, buds, and leaves, so their arrange- 
ment must be toa certain extent original, while 
they certainly get some help from the perfect 
arrangement beforethem. It may not be edu- 
cational, but it is satisfactory in this instance 
at anyrate. The flowers are finally pasted on, 
holes punched a half inch in from the eleven 
inch edge anda half yard of narrow red satin 

~ ribbon run through them, tied in a bow on top. 

Children bring in threecents forthe ribbon. I 

, letter their names in silver, and the result is a 
/ joy to their hearts. It must be a pretty neat 
paper that shall be worthy of resting within 
thiscover,Iassureyou. Our Christmas books 
were such a pleasure to pupils and parents 
alike,'the extra trouble was well repaid. I find 
‘best papers” that hang from wires around'the 
room get so dusty they don’t look well enough 
to take home at the end of “a term; these port- 
folios are kept on the lower shelves in our 
book-case, and the best papers of each day’s 
work, after having been‘shown to the'children, 
are’placed?therein, and proudly displayed ‘to 
visiting parents or friends. Of course they 
will take them home the last day of the term. 


Flittity-flit, as a bird flies over, 
Bring me a sash of sweet red clover. 
Won’t I be a sight to be seen, 
When I go to pay my court to the queen. 
— From “Cockle Shells and Silver Bells” 
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FLAG Day, 
JUNE FOURTEENTH 





Salutation of the Flag 


(A Chant 

















I give my head and my heart to my coun-try. One country, one language, and one flag, 








‘a atc 23 This drawing had thirteen stripes of red and white 
acts about Our Flag _ 23, g had. striy white 
. O at in a field of blue, for the thirteen colonies. 
(For Class recitation) 
M. E. L. 24 


1 There was once a little girl named Elizabeth Griscom. stars. 


In this field of blue was a circle of thirteen six-pointed 





2 She lived in the city of Philadelphia. 25 Mrs. Ross quickly noticed the six points on the stars, 
and asked them if they would not prefer a five-pointed star. 











3 Her parents were Quakers. So she was a little Quaker 
girl. 26 She took a square piece of paper, folded it, and with 
one cut of the scissors made a five-pointed star. 
4 Her father helped to build the famous Independence . . 
Hall in Philadelphia. 27 She handed this star to General Washington and they 
all admired the five points. 
5 Elizabeth learned to do fine needlework when she was 
a little girl. 28 The order to make this flag was then given to Mrs. 
Ross. 
6 She was married at the age of 21 to Mr. John Ross. . : 
29 Colonel Ross, who was a relative of Mrs. Ross’s hus- 
+ He was an upholsterer and they lived on Arch Street, band, was not a wealthy man, but he promised to pay for 


Philadelphia. the cloth to make the flag. 










8 That house is now known all over the country as “ Flag 30 Mrs. Ross then made our beautiful flag. She after- 
House.” wards made many flags for our Government. 



















9 It is called “Flag House” because our flag — the Stars 34 On the fourteenth day of June, 1777, Congress passed 
and Stripes — was first made there. the first flag act. 

1o There was a great war at that time — the Revolu- 32 In 1795, the flag was changed to fifteen stars, for two 
tionarv War. more states had been added to the Union. 


11 Our army carried many different flags in that war. 33 There were no more stars added to the flag for twenty 

years, although five new states had been added. 

12 Some of the flags had a picture of a pine tree. 

34 In 1818 a law was passed that a star should be added 

13. Some had words or mottoes on them and some of every time a state was admitted to the Union. 
them were all red. 

35 When the flag was adopted by Congress it was ordered 

14 General Washington was in command of the Ameri- that it should be six feet and six inches long, and the width 
can Army. four feet and four inches long. This size is still used — the 

width being two-thirds of the length. 

15 His headquarters were at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

36 In 1896, the War Department ordered that the flag 
should consist of forty-five stars, in six rows, the first, third, 
and fifth rows to have eight stars, and the second, fourth, 
and sixth rows to have seven stars each, in a blue field. 


16 It was here, in 1776, that the first stripes were seen 
on our flag. 


17 It was flung to the breeze and saluted with thirteen guns. 


37 Our flag means strength, purity, and justice. 











18 That flag had a blue field with a red and white cross. 


19 There were not many flags in those days, because the 38 The white means purity, blue stands for justice, and 
bunting they were made of came across the ocean. red means strength. 
: . tachi 3g Our flag now flies over every government building 
20 Congress appointed General Washington, Robert oe _ 2 7 6 


i . : in our country. 
Morris, and Colonel Ross to design a new flag. Ons Coemee) 








21 General Washington made a drawing of a flag which 40 lialso floats from most of the school houses in America. 


he showed to the other two men. _— ee 
41 We think our flag is the most beautiful in the world. 

22 One afternoon these officers called on Mrs. Betsy 
Ross to ask her to make a flag like the drawing. 42 It has been carried vo all the ports in the world 












It is now honored by every nation in the world. 


4; The old house where Mrs. Ross made the first flag 
stil] nds on Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


4 he Betsy Ross Memorial Association has its office 
the: 


4( This Association is trying to secure money to buy the 
Flay ilouse, so that it may belong to the Nation. 


47 It is visited by thousands of people every year, who 
wish ‘o see and honor the old historic place. 


48 The house is decorated with flags and bears a large 


lite tabli On this tablet are inscribed these words: 
ted " a ; 
BIRTHPLACE OF OLD GLORY 
irs, THE First AMERICAN 
ILaAG ADOPTED BY CONGRESS 

ith 

JUNE 14, 1777, AS THE 
hey NATIONAL STANDARD 

Was MADE IN THIS House By Betsy Ross 

Irs. 


The Flag” by W. W. Gilchrist, is from The Child’s Garden of S 
McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


luS- 
10r 
What the Birdies Do 
ler- A Finger Play 
JAnrE D. Hosart 
sed : 


Birdies in their little nests, 
Hidden safe from sight, 
Lwo Are sleeping, sleeping, sleeping, 
Through the quiet night. 


nity 2 
Birdies in the morning, 
. Wakened from their sleep, 
ded Go pecking, pecking, pecking, 
Finding food to eat. 
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red 3 
idth Birdies in the sunshine 
the With little friends are seen 
Hopping, hopping, hopping, 
On the grassy green. 
flag 
ird, ' 
rth, Birdies all the daytime 
Darting here and there 
Flying, flying, flying, 
See them everywhere. 
nil _ 
— Birdies when the sun has set 
Perched on tree tops high, 
i Are singing, singing, singing, 
. Mheir evening lullaby. 
; Motions for Third Line in Each Verse 
1Ca. 


+ 


Birds sleeping. 
Birds pecking. 
Birds hopping. 


Birds singing. 
on top of curved first finger. 


Flying motion with hands. 


Fingers of each hand folded over thumbs inside. 
Make pecking motion with thumb and forefinger. 
Hopping hands, on first and second fingers. 


Hands closed tightly —thumbs held up against 
Move hands to and fro gently. 





















































‘The Flag 
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‘Schools Set Their Stamp” 
Margaret Sangster says that “schools set their stamp on 
their pupils so that one may almost tell at a glance by certain 
slight characteristics, or certain more definite ones, from 
which school a girl has been graduated.” 

“One of Miss Smith’s pupils brought me a note yesterday,” 
said a teacher. ‘“‘I could tell him by the slickness of his hair. 
Didn’t you ever notice how highly polished the heads of all 
her boy Sarer”’ 

‘““No; but I can always tell one of Miss Cavern’s pupils. 
They have such pretty sweet manners,” said another. So 
even in our limited year, or half vear, we seta stamp. That’s 
rather an awe-inspiring thought.—M. E. F 


Fool Examples”’ 

Cheers for W. E. Watts! (In March Primary Epuca- 
r1ON It is time common sense was brought to bear upon 
the arithmetic of to-day. Not what So-and-So’s arithmetic 
says, but what kind of problems are met with in the busi- 
ness world and how do the business people solve them ? 

Some time ago a teacher was developing one of those 
charming problems dealing with the carpeting of a room. 
She followed the arithmetic closely. A bright boy asked 
permission to show the class how his uncle, who was em- 
ployed by a large carpet concern, worked the problem. 
His way was much shorter and simpler. The class was 
delighted with the ease and rapidity with which he solved 
the problem. Instead of adopting the business method and 
hailing it with delight, the poor child was told that his way 
wasn’t the teacher’s way, or the way the arithmetic developed 
it, and he must work it as he was told. 

Cc 


. " . 
Who Could Have Done Better : 

\ little Zulu girl in one of the mission schools at South 
Africa, was told by a missionary to write an essay on 77ain- 
ing Children. She wrote: “You must study a child as you 
would a cat. to find out which way to rub him,” 
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Industrial Occupations for Primary 


Grades X* 


Card-board Construction 


MABEL BROWNING Soper, Director of Drawing and Manual Training, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


THE KING-.ARTHUR PAVILION 


N this series of articles no attempt has been made to give 
| any progressive course of problems or to inquire into 
the psychological phases of manual training for little 
children. The best course that can be formulated is 
that which a teacher, who has poetry in her head, love in her 
heart, and ingenuity and dexterity in her well trained fingers, 
evolves for her own school. There is no system, whether 
graded from the standpoint of technique or correlated with 
regular school work, or based on the development of the race 
of man as seen in history, which is not more or less artificial. 
If a teacher loves her children, knows their home environment, 
and wants to see them grow naturally and spontaneously, she 
will direct the thinking powers and help the little fingers to 
become the natural instruments for expression of thought. 
In Wellesley, we have what might be termed a system of 
“‘options.”” Every primary teacher knows how to make all 
the ‘‘models”’ described in these articles and many others. 
We are also constantly adding to our mental and manual 
equipment. Then, when the right time comes, she draws 
upon her store of knowledge and uses whatever model suits 
her purpose best. 

We try to keep one point constantly in mind, and that is 
that we are developing character and not ‘‘ making things.” 

The teacher who has had experience in teaching manual 
training knows that it helps to make character in the best 
possible way. We try, too, to give enough old fashioned 
drill so that each child is enabled to do his own work, and 
we try, last of all, to individualize as much as existing condi- 
tions of large numbers and limited time allow. 

In this last constructive problem, “The King Arthur 
Pavilion,’ which I will now describe, we use the completed 
models for pictorial drawing and landscape composition. 
Some of the teachers found this quotation from Tennyson, 
which they printed on the blackboard and had the children 
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... “and every day 
Beheld at noon in some delicious dale 
The silk pavilion of King Arthur raised 
For brief repast or afternoon repose.” 

































































































Stories about King Arthur were also read from ‘The Book 
of Romance,” by Andrew D. Lang, and ‘Stories of King 
Arthur,” by Howard Pyle. 
To MAKE A PAVILION 
Draw a triangle 3 inches on the base and 2# inches slant 


height. The little children are taught to 

<— 3" draw a triangle in the following way: 

. Draw a horizontal line 3 inches long; 

| KING ARTHUR'S place a dot on the centre; ‘erect a per- 

: pendicular” at this point. (We use a 

Sled “4 PAVILION wvoden triangle fitted against the ruler to 

” sax drew this perpendicular, but a square 

ot corner of paper will do just as well.) 

Find 2? inches on the ruler. Fit the end 

Sea ee seca of the ruler to the end of the line and 
4 “ a J the 2# inch measure on the perpendicu- 
PatTERN FOR Sives For Roor lar, and draw the slant line; draw the 


Cut On FULL LINES , FolLD ON DOTTED LINES 





learn, while they were making the pavilion. They also used 
the quotation for work in language and illustrative drawing: 
* Copyrighted by Miss Mabel B Soper, 1906. 


other slant line from the other end of 
the base to the same point in the perpen- 
dicular. The older children in the fourth 
grade are taught to draw the triangle by 
geometry, using the compass or the circle 
maker in connection with the ruler. After 
this triangle is drawn, it is cut out of 
paper and used for a pattern to draw 
around for the gables of the roof. 


Draw a rhomboid as follows: Draw 
a horizontal line 4 inches long. At its 


centre point erect a perpendicular 3} 
inches long; draw another horizontal line 
3 inches long at the extremity of the per- 
pendicular, parallel to the first horizontal 
line. Connect ends of horizontal lines 
with slant lines (see diagram). Cut out 
this pattern, place it on a large piece of 
drawing paper and draw around it. Fit 
to the first rhomboid drawn at its slant edge and draw another, 
continue until four connecting rhomboids are drawn. Add 


ig 
r- 


nd 
nd 


he 
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Blackboard Illustrations 


June 
FREDERICK_WHITNEY, Supervisor of Drawing, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


The month of June is so filled with material 
for our drawing that one hardly knows where to 


begin. The flowers are in their glory, and the 
hills, the mountains, the woods, and the ocean 
all tell us of their treasures. No matter where 
we walk we find quantities of objects which 
illustrate many lines of study. 

The children are already beginning to plan 
for the vacation; they are writing stories, plan- 
ning trips and relating incidents in anticipation 
of the weeks to come. Let us illustrate some 


X 


of these things for them to help on the good 
work, 

Try the woods. What a fine place for a pic- 
nic, is it not? Some of the wood was cut and 
piled at one side, but still there are lots of trees 
left. 

Studynumber one before attempting the sketch. 
The strokes are made by using a long piece of 
chalk and dragging it horizontally across the 
board, accenting with the lower end. Add a 
few irregular touches with the side of the chalk 











for the foreground, then with the edge of an 
eraser, erase some vertical strokes for the tree 


trunks. This is by far the best manner of 
sketching tree trunks, after a distance is drawn. 
Now work up some of them by using the stroke 
at number two, and add branches and foliage. 

Try the camp, using the stroke already given 
in the previous lesson. 

Some months ago we tried a bit of ocean and 
beach. Review these sketches and add a boat 
or two. The sails are drawn as shown at 
one. They are single strokes of the chalk, ac- 
cented with the end forming the outline. ‘The 
masts and other details are added last with a 
small piece of chalk or the point. 

Next try the tent. It will suggest some possi- 
ble camping experience. Use the same stroke 








as in the sails, drawing first a horizontal stroke 
accented with the upper end of the chalk, then 
add a few oblique strokes and a bit of charcoal 
for the opening in front. 

Add to the tent sketch any suitable back- 
ground which may have been given in previous 
lessons, or apply a little from the sketch on the 
opposite page. Perhaps a brook or a water-fall 
will be suggestive. Draw first the rocks, follow- 
ing the directions given in previous lessons, using 
stroke two. With the eraser wipe out a place 
for the waterfall, and add stroke three. A few 
bushes or trees will form a good background. 
The ripples in the water, the twigs, branches, 
and other details are added with a small piece 
of chalk or the point, as has often been illustrated 
in our course, 
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a } inch lap at the last slant line. Fit the triangular paper 
pattern to each short 3 inch edge of the rhomboid and draw 
around it, add } inch lap to one side of each triangle. Cut 
out as indicated in the diagram and cut up on one centre 
line part way for the opening. With brush and paint decorate 
with water-color stripes. Glue the laps, glueing roof together 


before glueing ends. Cut a fringe of tissue paper, the color 
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of the stripes, and paste around the top, below the roof. 
Paint a pennant; glue it to a tooth-pick and place at apex of 
roof. Fold back the opening. We have made these pa- 
vilions of{drawing paper and of coloredjcover board. They 
are pretty made of brown “ New England Cover-board,” and 
painted in red or green and decorated with the same color 
fringe and pennant. 





Preparation for Geography III 


Lessons on Occupations 
CAROLYN D. Woop, New Bedford, Mass. 
FISHING 


ARLY in the fall the large glass jar that was used 
for an aquarium was placed on a low table where it 
would be convenient for the children to gather about 
it and make their observations. The older boys filled 

the bottom of the jar with good garden soil from which all 
stones had been carefully removed. The jar was then partly 
filled with water and left until the sediment had settled when 
it was ready for the plants. A neighboring brook supplied us 
with roots of water cress, of which fish are very fond, and a 
bunch of cabomba or sagittaria secured at the fish store, 
furnished all the plant life necessary for theaquarium. After 
the plants had been firmly embedded in the soil the jar was 
filled with water and permitted to stand undisturbed until 
the water was perfectly clear. 

A fishing trip to the brook enabled us to secure two small 
minnows and half a dozen snails, as well as one belated tad- 
pole. To these we added one diminutive gold fish for the 
sake of its attractive color. The children, having been 
allowed to share in the work of preparing the aquarium, were 
never tired of watching their little neighbors, and many a 
restless hour was relieved by permission to go and watch the 
fish. My chief purpose in providing the aquarium was to 
awaken the interest of the children in the study of fish through 
observation of their habits. From time to time questions 
were asked regarding some particular point to be observed 
as a means of quickening and stimulating this interest, 7.e., 
How many fins has the fish? Are they all the same shape? 
How does the fish breathe? Where are the gills? Why 
does the fish keep opening and shutting its mouth? Has the 
fish any neck? Why doesn’t it need a neck ? etc. 


VARIETIES OF FISH 

When the time came for our lessons on fishing these little 
people felt an interest in the subject they would not have 
experienced but for their acquaintance with the fish in the 
aquarium. 

One day the request that if they had fish for dinner they 
should find out what kind of fish it was, brought us quite a 
list of names — fresh mackerel, bluefish, haddock, cod, 
salmon, etc. A copy of Weysse’s Zoology secured from the 
library, and a set of colored fish cards printed by Church & 
Co. of New York, as an advertisement, provided us with 
pictures to illustrate all the common varieties of fish, and 
enabled us to observe in what respects they differed, and to 
note the marked distinguishing characteristics of each. 


How FIsH ARE CAUGHT 


Where were these fish caught? Do all fish come from the 
ocean? Where are they found? Who has ever caught a 
fish? Where did you catch it? How was it caught? This 
led the children to describe different fishing trips they had 
taken with special emphasis laid upon the description of the 
fishing-poles, hooks, lines, and kind of bait used. The chil- 
dren were then requested to look through the pictures and 
find the ones they knew were caught in rivers. The salmon 
and shad were the only ones they felt certain about, so the 
others were laid aside. Would it be possible for men with 
single hooks and lines to catch these fish in sufficient quantity 
to supply the market with all that was needed? The children 
thought this would be a very slow method of fishing when a 


great number of fish were needed. With the aid of black- 
board sketches, and bits of string, I explained to them how 
a few men could use a large number of hooks and lines by 
arranging them as they do when trawling. 

In what other way are fish sometimes caught? How are 
the large nets used? Several members of the class had 
visited the seashore and knew about the use of the nets, and 
with the aid of a miniature net they were able to illustrate 
how a weir is set for such fish as shad, salmon and bass. I 
asked these young fishermen if they had ever noticed a great 
number of fish all swimming close together, and explained 
to them that when fish swam together in such vast numbers 
they formed what the fishermen called a ‘school of fish.” 
When the fishermen see such a “school” they drop a large 
net into the water and try to draw it around the ‘‘school” in 
the form of a pocket, and in this way they sometimes catch 
enough fish to fill several hundred barrels. It is in this way 
that most of our mackerel are caught. ‘Tarr and McMurry’s 
Geography, Part II., and Redway’s Geography give excellent 
pictures of the use of the trawl and weir. 


PECULIAR FISH 


The head of a large fish which we secured from the market 
enabled us to carefully examine the gills andgmouth parts. 
The teeth were of special interest on account of their shape, 
number, and position. 

Having borrowed from a friend the sword of swordfish, 
and the saw of a sawfish, we were ready to discuss some of 
the peculiar fish found in our collection of pictures. With 
these illustrations it was possible for the children to under- 
stand how the long, hard, sharp horn of the swordfish enabled 
it to kill other fish, or even a man, and sometimes to do great 
harm to the fisherman’s boat; how the sawfish, charging into 
a school of fish and killing or wounding a number with_the 
sharp teeth of its saw secured all the food it required. 

Among the curiosities brought me by the children were 
several shark’s teeth, which helped the children to realize 
how and why the shark was the one fish most feared by other 
fish as well as by man, 

Two other pictures claimed our attention by the_strange 
peculiarities of the fish, as well as their marked contrast to 
each other. One was the flatfish, very thin or flat in the body, 
and usually having both eyes and mouth on the upper or dark 
side of the body. The other was the blowfish, so-called on 
account of its peculiar means of defense, for when attacked 
it has the power of inflating its body until it resembles a ball, 
thus rendering itself an undesirable mouthful to its enemy. 


FISHING AS AN INDUSTRY 


Using pictures, such as can be found in Tarr and McMurry’s 
Geography, the children were led to understand something 
of the great importance of fishing as an industry, by learning 
what was meant by a fishing fleet, and the great number of 
men who devote their lives to this work of supplying the market 
with fish. These pictures show the great size of the nets 
used as traps or weirs in the catching of salmon, herring, cod, 
and shad, and this helped us to comprehend how many fish 
could be caught in a single weir, and the vast number taken 
during the fishing season. 

This suggested the thought of the time of year when differ- 
ent kinds of fish were caught, and the children were told to 
ask what kinds of fish were in market at this season. In 
this way they learned which fish were caught chiefly in the 
winter time, that mackerel and shad were caught only in 
the spring, while swordfish are found in market only in the 


summer season. 
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Why are all these fish caughtr What is done with those 
that are not sold for immediate use? What kinds of fish are 
packed in tin cans? What kinds are dried and salted? 
What ones are preserved by being smoked? ‘These questions 
called to mind the vast array of canned goods that can be 
found on the shelves of a grocery store. Our object at this 
point was not to discuss the processes for preserving fish but 
to acquire some knowledge of the vast quantity of fish con- 
sumed, and the great number of men engaged in this occu- 
pation. 

OYSTER AND CLAM FISHING 


What other kinds of food do we get from the sea? Who 
has ever seen men digging for clams? Some of the children 
had been clamming and were glad to relate their experiences 
to the class, telling how the clam buried itself in the soft mud 
or sand under the water, and how they were dug up with 
long handled shovels at low tide. Among our collection of 
shells were found those of the small or little neck clam, as 
well as the larger shell of the quohog. These we examined 
for the purpose of noting the shape and thickness of the shell 
as well as the markings on the inside. 

Where are oysters found? Do men dig for them as they 
do for clams? This led us to make a comparison of the shells, 
and to question concerning the life of these mollusks. The 
discovery of the scar on the oyster shell showed us that in- 
stead of moving about as the clam did, it was firmly fastened 
to a rock or some other object, and when men wished to gather 
them they had to use sharp, strong tongs to tear them from 
their bed. 

LOBSTER FISHING 

Where does the lobster live? Who has ever seen a live 
lobster? What color was it? We talked about its home 
down among the dark rocks in the water, and how the dark, 
green color of its shell served to protect it from being discov- 
ered by its enemies. This led us to speak of the way in which 
lobsters are killed, and the effect the boiling had upon the 


coloring matter in the shell, whereby the green was changed _, 


to red, the color of the lobster after it has been prepared for 
the table. Our query as to how the lobster was caught could 
not be answered, so we made a sketch of a lobster trap or pot, 
as it is commonly called, and explained its construction and 
use. The trap is shaped like an oblong box, about three feet 








Lobster trap 


long, and two feet square. The sides are made of wicker or 
wooden slats, far enough apart to allow the water to flow 
through, yet close enough together to prevent the lobster 
from getting away. The bait is put into the trap at B, and 
the lobster, crawling in at the opening A can easily push aside 
the slats at the end of the funnel-shaped opening, but when 
once inside it cannot get out, as the slats spring quickly back 
into place and close the opening. After such a trap is baited 
it is carried out where the water is quite deep, then a heavy 
weight being fastened to it, it is lowered into the water and 
secured to a buoy, where it is left for several hours. Twice 
a day the owner of the lobster pots goes out, pulls them up, 
empties them if they are full, or puts in fresh bait if the old 
has been stolen by other inhabitants of the sea. 

Children who live inland and have never visited the sea- 
shore cannot so easily understand the importance of this 
occupation, as they could if they had seen the fishermen 
returning home with their boats loaded with fish. Yet it is 
possible with the aid of such pictures as can be found in our 
geographies and illustrated magazines, to explain the mean- 
ing of a fishing fleet and estimate the quantities of fish caught 
with traps and weirs. The whole subject can be made very 
realistic if the dried, smoked, and canned fish found in the 
market are used as a means of connecting this very important 
part of our food supply with the occupation that ranks among 
the most important of the industries of our country. 
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Song of the Out-of-Doors 


Come with me, O you world-weary, to the haunts of thrush 
and veery, 
To the cedar’s dim cathedral and the palace of the pine; 
Let the soul within you capture something of the wild wood 
rapture, 
Something of the epic passion of that harmony divine! 
Down the pathway let us follow through the hemlocks to the 
hollow, 
To the woven, vine-wound thickets in the twilight vacue 
and old, 
While the streamlet winding after is a trail of silver laughter, 
And the boughs above hint softly of the melodies they hold. 
Through the forest, never caring what the way our feet are 
faring, 
We shall hear the wild birds’ revel in the labyrinth of Tune, 
And on mossy carpets tarry in His temples cool and airy, 
Hung with silence and the splendid, amber tapestry of noon. 
Leave the hard heart of the city with its poverty and pity, 
Leave the folly and the fashion wearing out the faith of men, 
Breathe the breath of life blown over upland meadows white 
with clover, 
And with childhood’s clearer vision see the face of God 
Herbert Bashjord in Cosmo politan 


~ ' 
again. 


An Emergency Note-book 
ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


OULDN’T you like to see my note-book?” 

asked a teacher of Miss Rose. “It grew out of 

a want of knowledge on my part of how to act 

quickly in cases of emergencies. You know 
some days the yard is like a battle field, with now and thena 
wounded soldier brought in to be cared for. 

“Wouldn’t you like to take it home and look it over and 
copy? You notice in the back a few simple remedies, also, 
for colds, etc. I couldn’t teach without it. 
some hours of looking up. 

“This goes with it,” and the teacher brought into view a 

good sized wooden starch box, with rolls of gauze for making 
bandages, a pair of scissors, some cotton (medicated), a small 
bottle of alcohol, and one of brandy, a package of court- 
plaster, a ball of twine, some little plasters for toothache, and 
a dozen other things such as vaseline and a weak solution 
of carbolic acid, in it. 
F “Medicine had best be left alone with a capital A,’’ said 
the teacher, for we do not understand enough about the 
health of the child to give it. We can advise, but it is best 
never to give. Best be on the safe side. 

“‘Here is one other thing,’ and the teacher showed a little 
alcohol lamp, and a cup, ready for heating water.” 

The following points or facts were copied by Miss Rose 
later in her emergency book, to be used when the occasion 
presented itself. 

Fainting Remove patient from room. 
with feet several inches higher than head. 
and bathe face and hands with cold water. 

Nose bleed Have patient sit up. Press on both nostrils. 
If nose bleed does not cease, apply cold water, or ice if ob- 


It may save you 


Lay on back 
Loosen clothing, 


tainable, to nostrils and back of the neck. Raise arms above 
head. 

Headache Remove patient from room into a better atmos 
phere. Smelling salts may be used with good results at 
times. Cold bandages applied to the head often help. 

Fits Lay the patient on his back, and rub hands and feet 


vigorously. Place something, as lead pencil, in between 
patient’s teeth if a tendency toward biting is shown. In 
general, fits should be treated like fainting spells. 

Frost bite Rub the parts affected with very cold water 
or snow. Do not apply heat until stinging ceases. 

Earache Apply hot cloth or a small hot water bag to ear. 

Toothache Apply hot cloth to cheek. Use a tiny piece 
of cotton dipped in pain-killer, or apply one of the little 
plasters, which may be obtained of a dentist. It is well to 
keep a small supply of these plasters on hand. 
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S»rained ankle Remove covering of foot, and bathe in 
hot vater. Bandage tightly and send child home. 

( its Wash with hot water, and the weak solution of 
car! olic acid, and bandage. Small cuts may have court 
pla .er used on them. 

ything in eye Do not let child rub it. Try to wash 
it «it with cold water. Lids should be held open. If this 
fail. try drawing the upper lid down over the lower lid. If 
the particle can be seen, it may often be removed with the 
poi .t of a clean handkerchief. 

ything in ear li a fly or ant gets into the ear a lighted 
maich will often attract the insect. A little warm vaseline 
wil: prevent the insect from staying in the ear. For other 
forcign bodies a few drops of warm water will often wash 
them out. 
ing of bee Moistena bit of earth. Apply to sting. 
rowning Loosen any tight clothing about the upper 
part of the body. Turn patient upon face and remove with 
the finger anything that may have gotten into the mouth. 
l.ay body on back, in a flat position, and place below the 
shoulders some object to raise the shoulders a few inches 
in order that the neck may be stretched away from the chest, 
thus giving more room for air in the chest. 

lbraw the tongue well out of the mouth and have some 
one hold it out. Kneel on the ground behind the patient’s 
head, and take hold of both arms near the elbows. Sweep 
the arms over the head until they meet above it. Let the 
sweeping movement be horizontal and away from the body. 
Give a good strong pull, and keep it up for a few seconds. 
Replace arms to former place beside the chest, and press 
arms strongly against the lower ribs so as to drive the air 
out of the chest as in expiration. 

Repeat quickly and keep it up until a doctor can be called. 

Cough medicine ‘Take one ounce of thoroughwort, one 
ounce of slippery elm, one ounce of stick licorice and one 
ounce of flaxseed. 

Break the licorice and slippery elm in small pieces and 
simmer all together in one quart of water until the strength 
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is entirely extracted, then strain carefully and add one pint 
of best molasses and half a pound of loaf sugar. Simmer 
them all together, and when cold bottle up for use. It makes 
a thick rich syrup. 

Dose, a tablespoonful at a time, or less. The frequency 
of the dose must depend on the tightness of the cough. 

The above is excellent for whooping cough also. 

This is very serviceable when we have the “coughing 
days” in school. It is easy to prepare it at home and have 
a bottle close by in school. 


A Good Word for Back Numbers 


I want to write you how much I appreciate all the good 
things you give us in Primary Epucation. I should not 
feel that I was half equipped for my month’s work if I did not 
have my file of papers at hand. I have had the papers sev- 
eral years, and keep those of each month by themselves, 
using the back numbers almost as much as I do the new one. 
I have for several months punched them and fastened them 
together in one big book, which I can take to school 
with me, and it is wonderful how much I use it. The chil- 
dren are almost as fond of the “big book” as their teacher is, 
and want to use it so much I sometimes wonder what I shall 
do when it is worn out. 

G. FP. Ve 

Professor Miinsterberg (Harvard University) writes: “ When 
I spoke in Brooklyn, an enterprising reporter came to me 
before the lecture and asked if I would not give him the 
points of the lecture, so that he would not be obliged to hear 
it. I began, and he wrote ‘Sikology.’ I said that was not 
the way to spell it, and he asked me how it was spelled. I 
said, ‘Do you know nothing about psychology?’ ‘Not a 
thing,’ he replied. ‘I thank God!’ I said. ‘You are the 
first man I have found in America who does not know all 
about it.” 
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Vacation 
Hail, that long-awaited day 
When the school books laid away, 
All the thoughts of merry youngsters turn from pages back to play! 
Done with lesson and with rule, 


‘We are waiting, waiting, waiting, with a welcome for you all!” 
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Done with teacher and with school, 
Stray the vagrant hearts of childhood to the tempting wood and pool! 


Hear the green woods cry and call, 
Through the summer to the fall, 


Hear the lads take up the cry, 
With an echo, shrill and high: 


“* We are coming, coming, coming, for vacation time is nigh!’’—Sel 


NATURE STUDY—JUNE 


MAry ROGERS MILLER 


“ 


AS this earth of ours a fairer ornament of its hours 
of leisure than the care of flowers?” So questions 
Maurice Maeterlinck at the beginning of one of his 
chapters on ‘‘Old Fashioned Flowers.” He expects 
us all to answer “Nay” — and he is not disappointed. He 
must be badly city-encrusted who does not feel impelled to 
do something toward the protection, the cultivation, or the 
arranging of flowers. The full tide of the floral display is 
upon us with the coming of June, and out in fields and woods 
the most brilliantly colored in flowers are beginning to show 
themselves. For decorations on the last day of school, who 
would not scale the heights for gay nodding columbine and 
yellow lilies, or dive into squdgy swamps for a few precious 
pink moccasin-flowers to occupy the place of honor. Do 
not allow your eager young assistants to forget the unbreak- 
able rule of the woods: “‘ Leave more than you carry away.” 
Just here let me ask you what you think of people who 
can’t resist the temptation to bring home all they see, even 
at the risk of satiety? Have you not seen children returning 
from a trip in the woods each gripping a faded bunch of 
wild treasures? And how many of those limply beautiful 
bouquets are tossed aside, left on the road or car? A word 
to the wise. Can you not give your pupils a few words 
of instruction about the care of cut flowers? Wild flowers 
are not likely to revive after a long interval without water. 
If they are carried in a tight box they do not fade badly. 


e 
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In the flower garden the rose show is just beginning. The 
shrubs are mostly past and are busy making buds for next 
year. Look now in the leaf axils for these new buds. Choose 
some plant and watch the development of its flower cluster. 
Get your pupils to do the same. They may be too young 
to understand or to describe what they see, but it is the 
method of study that must become second nature to them. 
Do they know that the pansy takes several days to unfold ? 
Do they know where the little green balls of the peony come 
from and what they are going to be? Get the seed-pod 
study started in the children’s gardens at home, to be kept 
up all summer. 


You have been interested, no doubt, in the common names 
of some of our plants. How appropriate many are and how 
coarse and unrefined the others. Have you looked into or 
thought into the origin of any of these? Wouldn’t this be 
an easy subject for you to work at while you are resting this 
summer? It is an excellent topic to take up with little chil- 
dren. Let them find out the connection between the name 
and the thing, when there is one. Sometimes the origin of 
the name is obscure. It is easy to see a reason for the name 
‘‘Dutchman’s breeches,” but it expresses none of the delicate 
refinement so characteristic of that dainty flower. Why is 
shepherd’s purse so called? Look at the tiny purse-shaped 
seed-pods. Did you ever look for the ‘‘ring of dove’s heads” 
in the columbine, which is supposed to give it this common 
name? Why is blood-root so called, and crane’s-bill? How 
appropriate is the name Jack-in-the-pulpit, or its other name, 
Indian turnip. Many of our native American plants have 
the word “‘Indian” combined in their common names because 
of the real or supposed use made of some part of the plant 
by the Indians. For example: Indian pipe, Indian paint, 
Indian cucumber root, Indian cup, dipper, plume, etc. 

Wherever a choice of names is possible, it is only fair to 
give the most refined and characteristic name. Why call a 
flower ghost flower when one may call it Indian pipe; or 
canker-root when gold-thread is not only prettier but is far 
more descriptive as well? Choose between the two names 
given below: 

Hepatica or liver-leaf. 

Forget-me-not or snake grass. 

Indian tobacco or gag-root. 

Blazing-star or rattlesnake master. 

Bouncing-Bet or soapwort. 

Laurel or calico-bush. 

Honey-bloom or dog-bane. 

Star-grass or colic-root. 

May-weed or pig-sty daisy. 

Butterfly-weed or pleurisy-root. 

These are by no means the worst to be found in any botany. 
By all means suppress the out-and-out vulgar names. More 
than likely, to give the ugly name will be to pass on to another 
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generation a bit of superstition, though sometimes a plant 
mayjhave a real medicinal value which is hinted at by its 
name. 


& 


Perliaps you may like to turn your attention this summer 
to mushrooms rather than to the flowering plants. The first 
thing to do is to get rid of the notion that fungi are divided 
into two great groups, mushrooms and toadstools. That’s 
a mistake. Call them all fungi — and include not only the 
edible forms but also the mildew on damp clothing, the green 
mold on the bread, the shelf-like excrescences on the trunks, 
the pufi-balls, and the hundreds of little cups, nests, clubs, 
umbrellas, and coral-like masses that you discover in your 
walks, especially in the woods. Just begin to notice all the 
different kinds of mushrooms you find. Call them ‘ mush- 
room suspects,” if you don’t feel sure, but you will not make 
many mistakes. Write short descriptions, to fix the picture 
of each in your mind. In the course of time some illustrated 
mushroom book or Experiment Station bulletin will come 
to your hand — sure — and you will recognize your friends 
and you will read what others have learned by more complete 
study. 

& 

Do you know some good ways of studying the family life 
of birds without seeming to intrude? You want to know 
by seeing for yourself just how nests are built — not too 
late yet, for second broods are quite common with early birds, 
and the late ones are just building in June. You want to 
know how each nest is adapted to the bird’s life and 
habits, and you must learn what those habits are. Most 
people think they aren’t getting on unless they learn a great 
many facts about a great many birds in a very short time. 
The result is invariably an unsatisfactory hodge-podge—not 
knowledge at all. Mr. Dugmore in “Bird Homes,” urges 
bird students to study one pair throughout the season. Very 
litle has been written about birds in the nesting season. 
The only way to learn what is most interesting, then, is to 
go straight to the birds. ‘No birds around here but spar- 
rows,’ some one remarks. Very well, then, who knows all 
there is that’s interesting about sparrows? Most of you 
have many other birds and may choose. 

Try another method of study. Learn to describe a bird 
that darts across your vision. -You can’t do much the first 
attempt. So many descriptions sound like this: ‘‘ Little, sort- 
of-brownish bird — smaller than a sparrow,” or ‘‘Saw a bird 
about as big as a robin, had dark wings and a light breast.” 
Can you see more than that at a glance? Until you can note 
something more characteristic than relative size and general 
color you cannot hope to recognize birds. By writing out 
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your descriptions you will learn your limitations and how to 
see more, 


e 
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How many kinds of fish do your pupils know? It depends 
on their conditions. ‘The chances are that a fish is a fish to 
them all, and perhaps to their teacher, unless they are fortu- 
nate enough to have the advantage of living in the same town 
with a fish hatchery or an aquarium. Can you begin fish 
study with material from the market? The different shapes 
will appeal first to the eye. It will interest children in inland 
schools, where fresh fish are not common, to learn the names of 
the various parts of thc anatomy and their use to the fish, and 
to compare these name: and parts with those of more familiar 
creatures. Fins, gills, scales, gill-covers, etc., are new to 
many, while the fact that a fish has teeth anda tongue may 
be an interesting surprise. 

If it is possible to have your boys catch a few minnows, 
for observation, you may keep them in a large jar for a day 
or two. The true minnow belongs to the carp family, but 
minnow catchers are likely to have in their buckets the young 
of catfish, darters, suckers, and others. These are used as 
bait by fishermen. Go to a dealer and find out how many 
kinds he has. Even young perch or bass may be there. 
Perhaps the fish man will not be able to identify them for 
you, but their shape will proclaim them different from the 
common minnows. If there is an angler in the neighbor- 
hood he can teach you much that you need to know about 
the inhabitants of the water. 
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‘Along about knee-deep in June” the young toads, not 
much bigger than dress-hooks, will appear as if by magic. 
If after a rain, you are sure to hear some one say they rained 
down. You might tactfully inquire how they got up into the 
sky, and call attention to the fact that the tadpoles which 
hatched from the long strings of toad’s eggs last April are 
due to make their exodus from the ponds in June. You 
may find one which still has an absurd stump of a tail yet 
unabsorbed — a relic of his tadpole-hood. ‘Toads are harm- 
less and do not produce warts, although the love of super- 
stition is so-deep in many minds that your statement of this 
fact may be met with denial. 

&e 

Summer is the time to study insects. Rear a butterfly or 
a grasshopper from its youth up if you want to feel that you 
are getting close to the heart of things. Eggs of milkweed 
or cabbage butterflies are easy to find on their food plants, 
while young wingless grasshoppers may be had for the catch- 
ing. ‘They will help you rest. 
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T is apparent to every teacher that no system of teaching 
will obviate hard work in Number. Facts and tables 
must be learned at the expense of much effort. The 

 beginner’s work in number must be concrete, but there 

comes a‘ time when objective work ceases to be a virtue. 
Too much handling of objects is as bad as too little; because 
a child expresses number facts readily, when using the ob- 
jects, is no assurance of his later skill in arithmetic. In so 
much as objective work increases the individual’s ability to 
image simple relations it is good, but not all powerful. 
For instance, having built up the multiplication tables by 
processes of discovery with objects, they are certainly value- 
less to the pupil unless memorized. It is the teacher’s duty 
to make" this memory drill as pleasurable and stimulating 
as possible, and for this reason a teacher’s ingenuity is often 
taxed to the utmost to discover ways and means of presenting 
time-worn facts in new and interesting guise. 

In a second grade school of my acquaintance note-books 
labelled ‘‘ Number” were distributed to the pupils at the 
beginning of the school year. In these, from time to time, 
the children copied for seat work some particularly good 
written number lesson illustrating comparative magnitude. 
Some children will finish their regular work much quicker 
than others and these books are a boon to all such, for they 
love to “putter” over the work with the colored pencils, at 
the same time becoming more familiar with relations of 
numbers. For instance, the original lesson on the board 
reads: 

Mary has a large cake; she wishes to sell it as follows: 

A she sells for 3 cents. 
What will she get for b? For 
c? What must she get for d? 

Fora-+c? Force+d? 

4, Each division is colored to 
suit the pupil’s individual 
1 taste for frosting, chocolate, 
Ad orange, lemon, strawberry, 
etc. Itisa great help towards 
td accurate, neat work and the 
multiplication tables which 
follow. 

In this school the tables are 
i¢ 3 ; first built up with pegs. For 
example, the table of 3’s is first arranged thus: 























III 
3X 3=> 4 111=9 
(unr 


each fact being written as it is discovered. Later for individ- 
ual seat work the table is laid with split peas, lentils, tooth- 
picks, etc., the facts always being written by the child as 
they are developed. 

Finally the table is made of addition facts, which table is 
written in note-books, as: 


3 3 3 3 3 3 
, ma 3 3 3 3 3 
2X 3>=6 Pt 3 3 3 3 
sx Sg 9 3 3 3 3 
4X 312 3 3 3 
5 X 3= 15 3 3 
6X3=> 1 3 
7K 3= a1 etc. 
3sin3—1 3’s in 
3’s in6 = 2 3’s in 15 = 5 
3’s ing = 3 3’s in 18 = 6 
ssi st = 7 


For quick drill this teacher arranged ten packets, twelve 
combinations in each. ‘To play the game each pupil selects 
a packet at random until the ten are distributed, when those 
holding cards immediately pass to the front of the room and 
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stand in line. Each of the ten then chooses one ‘rom the 
seats to be his vis-a-vis, and the drill commences by quiet 
whispering of the number facts one to the other, while the 
teacher passes seat work to the remaining pupils. he first 
in line then recites aloud, passing cards to partner, the others 
quietly whispering combinations on their respective cards. 
If first owner of cards fails or falters noticeably, that one 
changes place with partner, who resumes his seat while second 
owner calls another pupil from seats to take his place, ete 
It works remarkably well. 

As each pupil passes to his seat, he is given paper and pencil 
to do the written work. At the time of which I write, these 
pupils were much interested in what they termed “Wheel 
Work,” which was first begun at board in this manner with 
the class: 

A large wheel is drawn and the number representing the 
table to be recited is placed in its centre. The teacher calls 
a pupil’s name and writes a number outside the rim of the 
wheel, as “3.”” Child immediately responds with “9,” which 
is written inside rim, etc. 






3 


Thirds of the same number are then developed by wheels 
similar to above, using colored dots, red, white, and blue, etc. 

For seat drill and to test the children’s ability, a card with 
wheel drawn on it, similar to first, is passed to each with paper 
and pencil. 

They begin at top of wheel and write “‘times” and “ins, 
“‘times”’ from outside rim, “‘ins” within rim, as: 


” 


3X 3=—9 [A 3= & 
3smng=>3 samis=s 
4 of 9 = 3 $ of 15 = § 
of 9 = 6 % of 15 = Io, etc. 


Dr. Hale’s Errand Boy 

In answer to the inquiry, “Is Dr. Hale right?” (in March 
Primary Epucation) will say that after an experience of 
nineteen years of teaching first and second year primary 
pupils I answer No. The children usually know the alphabet 
when they come to school. Some beginners do not know 
the printed or written characters standing for the letters. 1 
have never taught in a large city where there was a mixed 
foreign population. 

I know of nothing more abstract, to the mind of a beginner, 
than the alphabet per se, viz., A may mean any one of 4 
hundred things, in the spelling of which the letter is used. 
In the shortest time they learn the alphabet incidentally, not 
‘by accident,” even the dullest pupil. 

However, after a short time, if we find the child has nol 
ACQUIRED a knowledge of the alphabet, we insisi upon, and 
teach it, which is an easy task, even with the least intelligent 
pupil. 

M. E. A. 


Little George said to his mother: 

“Mamma, when I go to school I want you to get m econd-hand 
books.”’ 

“Why ?” asked his mother. F 

“Because,” replied George, “second-hand books are easier than 
new ones for they have been learned once.’’—Little Chronicle 
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The Sweet Mysterious Places 
nt to go back to the sweet, mysterious places, 

crook in the creek bed nobody knew but me, 


ce the roots in the bank thrust out strange, knotty faces, 
ring the squirrels who stole there timidly. 


nt to lie under the corn and hear it rustle, 
| and green in a long, straight, soldierly row. 
| tired of white-faced women and men of iron, 
ant to go back where the country grasses grow. 


he well-remembered pastures’ shadiest corner, 
here under the trees the wild ferns wove their laces: 
ring the whippoorwill’s voice in its strange, rich sadness, 
ant to go back to the old, beloved places. 
Clinton Dangerfield 


o= <° ry ry 
lwo Girls— Two Teachers 
EVELYN M. YOUNG 

They ad grown up side by side. Together had they 
chased tlie butterflies in the sunny meadows, picked the lus- 
cious berries, or climbed trees in the big orchards behind the 
two hoi which stood near each other in such friendly 
fashion. What one child enjoyed, the other must always 
share, andi whatever childish troubles affected one, the other 
must be made acquainted with as soon as flying feet could 
take the news and a ready tongue tell all to the eager listener. 

The school days came and went. Each little girl studied 
hard and stood well in her class. Each seemed to share 
equally in this world’s goods, but the one took these gifts of 
the gods with thankfulness and joy. Each new pleasure 
brought a new reason for being happy, enjoying life, and 
making others happy. The other accepted her good fortune 
passively, as if it were her due; but any disappointment was 
always “‘just her luck.” 

The four high school years had passed, and the girls began 
attending a normal school. 

“T know I should love to teach,” said one, when discussing 
her future. 

“T suppose I may as well teach as do anything else,” re- 
sponded the other, ‘‘though how I shall ever endure associ- 
ating with a lot of dirty children is more than I know.” 

A few years later we are permitted to enter two school- 
rooms in a city not far distant.. As you enter one, a harsh 
voice is saying, “‘You may all write that whole lesson over 
again. Not one paper is a decent one.”’ 

We glance around at the dubious faces and black looks 
which this unwelcome verdict produces. ‘The next lesson 
was in reading. The children read, but no one seemed glad 
to read, or proud to have done his best. 

‘Eyes on the book,’’ sternly demanded the teacher, when 
a little boy with brightening eyes raised his hand to tell of 
something of which the lesson had reminded him. 

The other work was carried on in much the same way, and 
it was with a sigh of relief that we took our departure, and 
stepped across the hall to another room. 

In response to our knock, the door was opened wide by a 
child who smiled us a welcome. We were charmingly greeted 
by the sweet-faced teacher, who said, “Wealways love to have 
company.” The children’s faces reflected the same thought 
as they patiently awaited directions for their next occupation. 

“Children, I have written some secrets on yesterday’s 
language papers,” she said, as she began to pass them. ‘“ No- 
body is to know them but you and 1.” 

Some of the little faces flushed as they read their secrets, 
others smiled, and some looked rather ashamed, but in each 
little heart was awakened a desire to do his very best this time, 
as we readily discovered when both sets of papers were shown 
fo us and we were permitted to peep at the secrets. One 
paper said, “‘Try, keep trying,” another, “Fill spaces a little 
better,” a third, ‘‘Isthis your best ?” and so on through the list. 

This was only one of the many ways in which the teacher, 
by her sweet sympathy, kindly encouragement, ready tact, 
and words of praise was inculcating in the children her secret, 
that part of her own character which would enable them in 
the future to become strong men and women. 

Need we ask if we had ever met either of these teachers 
before, or which was the child who had early learned to 
make the best of things and to enjoy her work ? 


< 
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Number Game 

An exercise for counting by one’s, two’s and three’s. 

Ask the children if they have ever seen any one go upstairs 
two steps at a time. They will tell you yes, they have done 
it themselves. ‘Tell them you would like to have them go 
upstairs for you. Think of the numbers one, two, three, 
four, etc., as the stairs, with twenty as the first landing place. 
If the pupils are just learning to count, they can only go up 
one step at a time, but if they have had sufficient training 
they can go up two or even three steps at a time. When 
they have reached twenty they must come down again by 
counting backwards. Suppose a pupil says seventeen instead 
of eighteen; this constitutes a fall on the stairs and another 
pupil is sent up the stairs to bring this one down. The 
second pupil counts up to seventeen, and then must return 
with the first pupil. He does this by placing one foot on a 
lower stair and then waiting till the other pupil does the same. 
(Second pupil says fifteen and the first one repeats the num- 
ber after him.) In this way they both reach the ground. 
In case of a mistake by this second pupil, a third one can be 
sent up and he must bring the other two down. 

The odd numbers may be used for the back stairs. As 
the pupils get more advanced they can go up two flights of 
stairs, 7. e., up to thirty. 

Sometimes you can send the pupil upstairs to get some- 
thing, a little card, picture, or privilege of some sort. If the 
pupil makes a mistake in his counting, he drops what he has 
in his hand and the second pupil picks it up by counting up 
to the place where the mistake was made, and returning 
safely again to the ground. 


B. E. L. 


Two Bad Habits 


How shall we break our children of two bad habits — 
counting on their fingers and making marks on their papers ? 

A habit is not so easily broken as formed, and I think 
teachers of beginners in arithmetic should see these two 
habits are not formed. Until a child learns a combination 
he wants something with which to work it out for himself. 
The habit may be formed by teachers thoughtlessly calling 
the child’s attention to his fingers or telling him to make 
marks when developingnew numbers. More likely the child 
himself will think to do it if other objects are not supplied. 
Perhaps the question will arise if the tooth-pick habit is not 
as bad as the use of the fingers or marks. I think it is not, 
for the fingers are always at hand and in written work the 
child can always make marks while the tooth-picks are 
furnished him only when the teacher feels he cannot do with- 
out them. Then as soon as the child understands a combi- 
nation, drill, drill, drill, and dri/ until it is indelibly fixed in 
his mind. When a child knows all the combinations to 
twenty he will need no fingers to count in solving his problems. 

C. E. G. 


A Suggestion for Flag Day 

Of course the teachers saw and admired Miss Long’s black- 
board drawing of the little boy and girl baby marching with 
their flags, in the last February number of Primary Epv- 
CATION. Did you copy it on the blackboard in your school- 
room? If you did not do so, let me suggest that you put it 
on the board for “Flag Day” in June. I am sure your pupils 
will be much pleased with it. 

My children enjoy seeing me draw on the board and I 
think are helped by it, as I am by watching our drawing 
supervisors. 

The little boy and girl were very dear to my first and second 
grade children during February. 

I put the sketch on in colors — flags, red, white, and blue; 
boy’s suit, blue; collar, cuffs, and cap, white; tie, red; shoes 
and stockings, russet. The baby’s dress was light blue, 
with white yoke and sleeves; the shoes were russet. The 
little girl had golden hair and the boy brown. 

I take this opportunity of thanking Miss Long through 
PRIMARY Epvucation, for the many sketches that have 
appeared in this valuable paper. May they continue! 

B. F. 
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The house under the hill 


Stories from the Land of Never 


Never | 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 
“There was an old woman, 
Lived under a hill. 
And if she’s not gone 

She lives there still.” 


Far, far away from here, toward the west, where the sun 
paints such beautiful pictures and builds gorgeous fairy castles 
each night, over beyond the purple hills that we see at sunset, 
lies the land of Never Never. 

In that land, at the foot of the highest of the purple hills, 
stands a little old house. It is a gray little tumbled-down 
cottage, and its roof is covered with moss, years, and years, 
and years old. 

In this land of Never Never the sky is so very blue, and the 
grass so very green, and the flowers so very bright, that it 


would dazzle your eyes just to look at them; it really, really 


would. 

But the children who live in that land of purple hills are 
used to these bright colors, and never notice them. 

It is only when they come from the sunset land of Never 
Never to visit you that they notice the difference, and ask, 
“What makes Earthland so dull and gray?” and some little 
story-book child will say, ‘‘ Let’s ask the old woman who lives 
in the tumble-down house at the foot of the hill.”” Then she, 
being hundreds of years old, and knowing everything, says, 
“Why, it is only in the land of Never Never that colors never 
fade,” and the children are satisfied. 

Ah! who wouldn’t be a story-book boy or girl, and live in 
the beautiful country of Never Never where the sun always 
shines, where flowers are forever fresh, where birds have 
feathers tipped with gold, and where candy grows on trees like 
icicles! 

But the old woman! Let me tell you a secret. Do you 
remember the old woman who lived under the hill, and who, 
if she’s not gone, lives there still? Well, she is the same old 
woman who lives at the foot of the high purple hill, in the 
little tumble-down house which is years, and years, and years 
old, in the far away land of Never Never. 

Now, I am going to surprise you once more, for the old 
woman who lives in the little tumble-down house that is years 
and years old is none other than Mother Goose herself. 

The hill behind the little tumble-down house is Pippen Hill, 
and from the top of it one can see all sorts of interesting things. 
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Mother Goose at the window 


lf you should go there, you could see the woods where the 
“Three Bears” lived, and Mary Contrary’s farm. Oh! Mary 
Contrary’s farm is such a beautiful farm that—but I will tell 
you about that some other day. ‘Then youcould see Bo-Peep’s 
sheep, eating such green grass that you would wonder the 
sheep weren’t green instead of white. Then you could see 
Jack Sprat’s cottage, and the crooked mile leading to the 
crooked stile, where the crooked man found a crooked sixpence. 

And every night, when the moon was big and full, you 
could see the cow jumping over it just for exercise. He has 
done it so often, just for fun, that it is as easy for him as any- 
thing. 

Indeed, when Mother Goose wishes to show any of her 
children that “‘practice makes perfect,’”’ she takes them up on 
Pippen Hill and shows them the cow jumping over the mon, 
for an example. 

Oh! she is a wonderful, wise old woman, with her kind, 
smiling face, which looks for all the world like a crackly plate, 
so full of wrinkles it is. 

She stoops so much that she would look like a little girl, in 
her red dress, and high-heeled shoes with silver buckles, if it 
were not for her high pointed hat, which makes her look taller. 

She loves the boys and girls of Never Never so much that 
she calls them her children, and often the little gray house has 
so many visitors in it—for she is always giving, oh, such nice, 
nice parties— that she doesn’t know what todo with themhalf 
of the time. She is such a merry old lady, and although she 
is so old, she is fond of traveling from one end of the land of 
Never Never to he other. 

When she wishes to travel she calls, “‘Goosey, Goosey Gander, 
whither do you wander?” and along will come waddling a— 
what do you think ?>—a great big fat gander. 

Then Mother Goose will hop on his back, and away they 
will go flying through the air, perhaps to meet that old womat 
tossed up in a basket, or to pay calls on the people‘who live 
Starland. Mother Goose says toan owl whostands by thedoor: 

“ Now if any of the children of Never Never come to see me, 
close your eyes and let them in, but if children of Earthland 
should ever climb the purple hills and find my house, just ope? 
your great eyes wide and say, ‘Who! who!’ and that will 
frighten them away.” 

And there the owl stands nodding and blinking, waiting for 
the children of Earthland to come. And there he will stan 
at the door of the little old house, that is years and years old, 
forever, for we can’t find the land of Never Never, that lies 2 
the sunset land over the purple hills, except in the Mother 
Goose Geography, and where can you find that? 
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Where the freshest berries grow; 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grapes clusters shine. 
Blessings on thee, little man, a 

Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan, 


The Barefoot Boy 


(Illustrated by Marie S. Stillman) 


O, for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming birds and honey bees; 
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Cheerily then, my little man, 
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Summer is Here 





ETHE!. C. B 
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Butterflies : gs Ul Soruge soe 
sheet of cardboard, etc., which is placed on the wall. Pins 
MINNIE B. LINN make an easy fastening but paste may be used. 


In connection with this, several nature lessons may be 
developed from the butterfly. Where they live, what they 
eat, how long they live, etc. 

Learn some butterfly songs, if you can. ‘Dainty Little 
Butterfly” is a very pretty one and gives the children great 
pleasure. 


Materials required: 
One cardboard pattern for each pupil. 
White paper, about five by seven inches 
Pencils. 
Scissors. 
Crayolas. 
Pins. 

In rose time or in berry time, 


When ripe seeds fall or buds pe p out 
When green the grass or white the rime, 


There’s something to be glad about Lucy Larcom 
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‘Take any firm, transparent paper, and copy the butterfly 


outline. (Omit the antenne from the pattern, as the pupils T 7 14 41 48 

= break them = oP pan ( ‘ut this out on the outline, F186 15 2% 29 

and trace on cardboard as many times as you require patterns. ‘ 
ee 5 29 16 23 30 








Cut these patterns out carefully. 

Give to each pupil a piece of white paper, also a butterfly 
outline pattern. Have pattern placed as near a corner as 
convenient and have pupils trace all around carefully. Re 
move pattern. (Other butterflies may be traced at this time, 
or later, as several may be made from this one paper.) 

With black Crayola have them draw the antenne. Make 
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Vacation Rubaiyat 
ANNIE L. LANEY 


here’s extra warmth and brightness in the sun, 
.nd little thrills of gladness somehow run 
hrough all the wells of being when we th‘nk 
lis June — Vacation time is most begun. 
\lways with June revive the old desires; 

‘ach new advertisement our fancy fires; 
yescriptive booklets by the score or so, 

Ve read with energy that never tires. 


ih, me! If you and I could but conspire 

lo raise the pedagogic wages higher, 

Would not our dream of far countreés come true — 
Enchanted regions of the Heart’s Desire! 


But if the Fates this boon to you deny, 

Be still content — a little patch of sky 

\bove the pine trees, where your tent is pitched, 
May inspiration lend for thoughts as high. 


Setter Salaries 
J. D. H. 


The article with this heading in the April number of Prr- 
MARY EDUCATION, signed “A Principal” (I am glad I do not 
know his name) has aroused my indignation. 

It seems to me that it is wholly unjust to say to teachers 


who must needs have spent from $300 to $500 and three to 
five years in advanced schools to gain even an ordinary di- 
ploma, who have conned o’er and o’er text-books on Psy- 


chology and Pedagogy, “‘You are not worth the wages of a 
first-class clerk, unless you study daily in addition to your 
work.” And he urges in proof of this, that, if they were 
worth higher wages they would be getting them. 

He mentions $60 per month as a low wage, but the great 
body of teachers get from $35 to $50. Are there none among 
these who deserve better wages, in return for their years of 
preparation, exacting work in the school-room, and impaired 
health and nerves ? 

Is it not rather a sweeping assertion to say that wages are 
low because teachers are undeserving? On the contrary, 
is there any profession from which the lazy turn away more 
quickly than that of teaching? While there may be incom- 
petent teachers, just as there are incompetents in any line 
of work, yet the fact of a few incompetent incumbents is not 
used as an argument against fair wages in the business world. 

In no other profession is there such a drain upon the vital- 
ity of the individual as in that of teaching. A patient teacher 
who has taught sixty or seventy children all day is in no con- 
dition to read psychological works at night, or to worry over 
sharp words of criticism from a superintendent. 

I know a man who began teaching at $34 per month. 
After teaching for some years and finding it improbable that 
he should receive much more than $70 per month, he went 
into the business world. After one year’s work, he is getting 
$150 per month, and all his expenses, not because he spends 
his spare time improving himself, but because he is worth 
that to his employers, who are business-like enough to see 
the policy of paying for what they get. 

But how may a teacher prove to her employers that she 
deserves a higher salary? As a rule she seldom sees the 
school hoard which elected her, and she is dependent on the 
reports of forty children and patrons for the good opinion 
of the school board. Asa rule, few directors know what really 
constitutes good teaching. The office of a school director 
is not like that of a business man, whose business success is 
his own success. A school director’s position is often a 
thankless one. And sometimes the only remuneration it 
offers is “keeping down taxes.” ‘Taxes are accordingly 
kept down regardless of school needs, or of the ability or 
Success of the teacher. 

Our superintendent has told us many times that we earn 
more money than we receive. ‘‘But,” he says, “it is impos- 
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Scissors cutting 


sible to pay a teacher’s work in money,” but that there will 
be stars in every teacher’s crown. Now that is very comfort- 
ing, but I: would be satisfied if we were paid, at least, as much 
as people in the business world, or as ministers or doctors, 
and then let the rest go in “stars.”’ As it is, the grocer will 
not take stars for /is bill. 

While my salary is the highest paid my grade of work in 
this district, yet I should not be satisfied if only my own 
salary should be raised. Every school in the land calls for 
higher salaries. My desire in all my years of teaching has 
been to see the financial side of teaching raised to what it 
should be. For only when it is in good financial standing 
will the profession of teaching command the respect it 
deserves. 

While it is true, as “‘A Principal” states, that the majority 
of teachers do not enjoy Institute work, yet I have talked 
with enough lecturers to be able to say, “neither do the 
instructors enjoy it.” The reason teachers dislike Institutes 
is because of the utter inadequacy of the system. If the 
Institute money were expended in giving the teachers a week’s 
observation of actual teaching in model or public schools, it 
would be a change gladly welcomed by teachers, and would 
soon show good results. 

“A Principal” states that many districts could afford to 
pay more, were they convinced that the teacher was really 
earning it. And how shall we convince such districts? By 
a wholesale condemnation of teachers? Let us rather point 
out the change for the better which will come with higher 
salaries. With such a stimulus as an actual advance in sal 
ary will not every teacher be prouder of her work and pro- 
fession and strive harder to uphold it ? 











Exhibition Day 


CERIDWEN SAMUEL, Wilmington, Del. 


In some schools it is the custom to have an exhibition the 
last of the school year. ‘This means a great deal of hard 
work on the teacher’s part, and through experience I have 
learned these bits of wisdom. 

For hanging up writing, spelling, and dictation papers have 
a taut wire or cord extended under the blackboard on one 
side of the room. Attach to the top of each paper one of the 
tiny Dennison paper clips and hook on the wire. 

The best way that I have found to exhibit whole sets of draw- 
ing papers is to take an extra sheet for a cover and write on 
it the name of the lesson; then punch the papers at one end 
and run through a cord about twenty inches long and fasten. 
Hang these sets by the cords from the blackboard grooves. 
The long cord makes it easy to pick up the papers and ex- 
amine the work of the whole class. 

Paper folding and some of the construction work can be 
mounted on a long strip of manila paper and this fastened 
to the wall. We are not allowed to drive nails or tacks into 
the plaster and work pasted to the wall is difficult to remove. 
I take a strip of the manila paper, fasten to the wall by 
means of thumb tacks, and paste my work on this. Or, it 
may be mounted on sheets of cardboard, if but a few pieces 
are to» be shown. The larger pieces of construction work can 
be arranged on the number table or on each child’s desk. 
It is a point of honor in our school always to have some of 
each child’s work exhibited on his desk. Just before school 
closed last year one little child left us to enter the higher 
school, and on exhibition day his desk was covered with 
flowers. 

Language papers ornamented with pictures or drawings 
look well mounted in sets on sheets of cardboard by means 
of paper fasteners, and the charts hung about the room. 

Landscapes, paper cuttings, and paintings mounted on 
sheets of green construction paper, make pretty borders above 
the blackboard. Strips of tape or muslin can be run along 
the top and sides of the blackboard, or anywhere one wishes. 
Special pieces of work can have a Dennison paper clip at- 
tached and be thrust into the tape. Or thumb tacks can be 
used without the tape. This work looks best mounted on 
sheets of the construction paper. 

Our special exhibition work in painting one year was little 
sunbonnet girls, valises in hand, ready for their vacation. 
We used the same idea in our invitations, making the sun- 
bonnet girlie much smaller on the cover of a folder and 
writing inside these lines: 

June days too pleasant are, by far, 
To study out of books; 


These days were made to study flow’rs, 
And stones, and trees, and brooks. 








So we all have packed our satchels 
And ready are to go; 

But ere we start, we ask that you 
Will come and let us show 
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The work we did on former days — 
Our room is very cool 

Please, won’t you come, June seventeenth, 
To No. 20 School ? 


A Clearing-up Time 
Acs ios 


It is the last of the school year and we must leave every. 
thing in good order for another year. Can I suggest anything 
to help you? 

First and foremost we will examine and mend the hooks, 
putting in fresh labels where necessary. It is so nice to have 
books ready to give out the very first day. I find it a great 
aid in discipline. 

How torn and marked these pen cases are — let’s make 
a fresh set. I see you have had the children take out the old 
pen points; that is right. These pencil cases will do for 
another year, but just hand me that knife and I’ll sharpen 
the points so that they will be ready for the first drawing 
lesson. 

Send a child to a dry goods store to beg a fresh supply of 
boxes and put your occupation work into new boxes, throwing 
away the old ones. I'll change the occupation work in en- 
velopes and you number them. How nice they look! These 
hooks belong to some of the children; remember to give them 
back. Dust those large pictures and charts, and then we are 
finished with the cupboard. Doesn’t it look neat and tidy? 

Now for your desk. All those picture cards! Let the 
children make scrap-books for the hospital, use them for 
language lessons, or perhaps you will find them excellent 
material for making new sets of occupation work this sum- 
mer. What a lot of pins! Isn’t it funny how the children 
will persist in bringing pins to the teacher? Put them into 
a box and give them to the janitor to dipose of. 

Don’t throw away those buttons; put them into a box and 
send them to the Charity Mission; they will be welcomed 
there. You might as well put those odd mittens in, too; 
someone will be found to wear them. 

Three boxes of broken chalk! I believe you never throw 
a thing away, do you? Well, roll it fine and let the children 
use it instead of clay for a lesson. You will be surprised to 
see what pretty things can be made of it. 

Here is a box of “prize draws.”’ How the children do love 
to bring them to us! You can make a pretty jardiniere for 
your school-room with these and the children will be de- 
lighted. Take an old clay crock, cover thickly with putty, 
punch the draws here and there — you might use a couple of 
your fancy buttons, too—and when dry give a coat of 
varnish. 

Let one of the children make that string into a ball and 
vive her those beads and colored crayons. Smooth out those 
pieces of wrapping paper, throw away old papers and all 
those useless odds and ends. Remember to have your ink- 
well and the children’s cleaned out; see to it that nothing is 
left" in‘ their desks. Have the erasers well beaten and put 
away, and those pointers and rulers, too. 
™* How neat everything looks and what a free breath one can 
draw with so much extra room. What a. good thing if we 
could keep it so all next year! 





Who is She? 


' When she’s young she’s tall and slender, 
Any faint young breeze could bend her. 
She grows stout as she grows eld, 

And her hair is sunny gold. 
As the days pass out of sight, 
Lo! her hair turns snowy white. 
Then the children in their play 
Wish — and blow her quite away 
Guess her name? You’re “tired tryin’ ?” 
Why, her name is “ Dandelion.” — 
—Julie M. Lipmann 


“Somewhere the birds are singing evermore ” 
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— The School Board of Oconto, Wis., has 
adopted a rule that pupils who are tardy thre¢ 
times without good reason will be liable to 


suspensi¢ mm. 


—It has been decided in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, that all children in the beginners’ grade 
under six vears of age must hereafter cease 
school work and remain at home until they 
reach the required school age. It -was stated 
that there are between roo and 150 children 
now enrolled who are not vet six years of age, 
and the principals of the schools will be in 
structed to notify the parents of such children 
tokeep them at home. 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 
Before making up your itinerary for the 
summer, send for the publications of TH! 
TEACHERS’ ROAD THE LEHIGH VALLEY 
and its route through the Switzerland of Amer 
ica, and after reading them go’ on with your 
itinerary. 

Address W. A. Simmons, F. P. A., 
Broadway, New York. 


»-- 
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AN INTERNATIONAL EXPERIMENT 

A novel educational experiment is being 
conducted by the French, German, and Eng- 
lish governments, whereby English teachers 
are being sent to France and Germany, and 
French and German teachers are being re- 
ceived in exchange. 

The arrangement came about through a 
proposal of the French ministry of public 
instruction to the English Board of Education, 
in which a number of posts in the lycees, 
colleges, and ecoles normales were offered to 
suitable I:nglish teachers of both sexes, nom- 
inated by the board, who should agree to con- 
duct an average of two hours’ conversation 
aday in English with small groups of selected 
French students; in return the latter were to 
receive board, lodging, and the privilege of 
attending such classes in the lycees or colleges 
as they might choose. 

In the autumn of 1905, a similar proposal 
was received from the Prussian ‘ Kultusmin- 
isterium,”” though relating in this case only to 
men. 

A formal agreement with both governments 
Was arrived at, under which the Board of 
Education undertook to commend these pro- 
posals to English secondary schoolmasters 
and mistresses, and to assist the French gov- 
frnment, on the other hand, to place as many 
a possible of their own modern language 
teachers in English secondary schools. 

When the last report of the Board of Educa- 
tion was issued, this exchange system had 
heen tried, with the following encouraging 
results: Fifty-eight English teachers — forty- 
one men and seventeen women — had been 
placed in foreign schools; eight French men 
and six French women teachers had received 
‘ppointments for the year in England. 

The foreign teachers in England receive 
$70 for the year’s teaching; in Germany 
the payment made is £5 5s. a month. The 
French arrangement takes the form of com 
plete maintenance.—Sel. 





~ OUR SPECIALTY 


The recommendation of New 
England teachers, wherever 
appreciated — the supplying 
of skilled teachers, wherever 
found to New England 
Schools and Colleges. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


ESTA BHRLISEHED 1897 





101 Tremont Street 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Y.M.C. A. Building 
PORTLAND, Me. 


Terms, methods and results please. Write for cireular 
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PRIMARY 


June 


Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might 
\n instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly abowe it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and tlowers 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys: 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The butter up catches the sun in 
And there’s never 


its chalice, 
a leaf or a blade too mean 
‘To be some happy creature’ palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives: 
Now is the high tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop o’erfills it. 
We are happy now because God wills it.—Lowell 


The N. E. A. Meeting 

A great pall of awe and sympathy rests upon the very name 
of San Francisco at this writing. All our hearts turn to the 
siricken city. What will become of the N. E. A. meeting? 
is a question that is hardly voiced as yet, while life and death 
hang in the balance. ‘The_brilliant hopes of San Francisco 
to give the N. E. A. a unique welcome have faded. The 
teachers who had planned to see the wonderful coast city, 
stand silent. All thought of personal disappointment is lost in 
the outpouring of sympathy for the sufferers from the terrible 
visitation. Two racy, helpful articles concerning the San 
Francisco meeting, which had already been inserted in 
these June pages have, at the last moment, been withdrawn. 
They have no point nor application now. The writers, 
Miss Mary E. FitzGerald and Miss Mabel L. Brown, were 
familiar with San Francisco and the tourist region in Cal- 


ifornia and were brimful of happy suggestions to the teachers. 


But, wherever you go, a closing word: Drop care. Be 
children yourselves. For once in your life you will do well 
to simply drift. You can work just as hard in planning a 
good time and living up to schedules as you ever worked in 
the school-room. Don’t do it. 

‘Unbind the wreathed brow 
We are not Minervas now,” 
counsels Miss Gregory on page 267. Read it. 

If you go to N. E. A. or summer schools, I shall wish I 
were with you. If you lie in hammocks under trees, or if 
you go sailing o’er the sea, I shall still wish I was there. 
But if you sit down to sewing, “that the fall work may be well 
along,” even my astral shadow will flee from you. You owe 
yourselves the rest of a complete change. You have no more 
moral right to defraud yourselves than you have to defraud 
others. Success and a happy summer wherever you are. 


Flag Day — June 14th 

Some helps will be found for the observance of this day in 
this number. Find out definitely, from your Congressman, 
whether Oklahoma is truly admitted as a state, and when 
the star will be added. Li you begin to inquire of those about 
you, you will get a different answer from each one. 
" Make a distinction in the preparation for Flag Day between 
the general patriotic program as in February and the flag 
itself. Let everything centre about the flag. Make a dis- 
tinction between this day and February 22, in the kind of 
exercises you have, and thus preserve the interest of the chil 
dren for both days. It is so easy to mix, overdo, and spread 
over too much surface. 
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TALKING TOGETHER 


ditor’s 






age 
EDITOR’S ADDRESS 
Mrs. Eva D- KELLOGG 

The Aurora, Worcester, Mass. 


The Barefoot Boy 

We have tried to make the illustrations of this poem (page 
291) simple enough for teachers and children to copy. Every 
primary child should be familiar with this poem. It is his own 
birthright poem. It can be read to him by his teacher to mean 
no more than an almanac, or it can be read sympatheticalh; 
till his eves see inward and his own world is revealed to him 

the barefoot boy world as an outdoor heaven. Only a 
portion of the poem is given here. “It all depends upon the 
teacher,” has come to be as unwelcome as it is trite; but 
there is nothing else to say when a choice poem is to be pre- 


sented. I envy the teacher her privilege of giving this toa 
class of boys for the first time. It can be made the very 


To those who 
to do with teaching, anyway,” 


poetry of teaching. “can’t see what this has 
I beg of them not to touch 
it. Some chords can’t be clumsily played upon; better 


silence forevermore. 


A Children’s Page of Work for Next Year 

There has never been space set apart for children’s work 
in PrimMARY Epucation. Why? Three reasons. First — 
lhe work must always be presented in ink (drawing ink or 
India ink) for publication. The children do the work, 
mainly, in pencil. Who is to change it into ink? How can 
it be done and still show every line as crude and unformed 
as it came from their hands? The teacher who undertakes 
to “ink over” the work of her own classes must be endowed 
with an angel’s conscience and a superhuman touch not to 
incline ever so slightly to straighten out a crooked line. “It 
would do itself,” before she knew it. Yet this is the only 
way in which teachers can see the work of other children, 
in an educational journal. Second — Such a very small part 
of material sent can be reproduced in the space allotted that 
teachers might feel injured or imperfectly represented by 
the little that could be shown. Third — and “lastly, breth- 
ren” — the effect of showing the work of other children is 
not always uplifting to all teachers. “Mine is just as good 
as that,’ may be complacently asserted, when the compared 
work in both cases may be below a requisite standard. 

But it is not to arouse criticism that the children’s page will 
be established. ‘The sole motive is to show the work in one 
school-room to another school-room, when the teachers cannot 
vo themselves to see it, for helpfulness and suggestion. 

All work for this department must be sent early. 
more this calendar is given for reference: 


Once 


For October work due July 25. 

For November — August 25. 

For December — September 25 

For January — October 25; and in this order through the year. 

Send neither color nor pencil work for reproduction. Send 
addressed stamped envelopes for the return of material if 
you want it returned. If it is accepted, the envelope and 
stamps will be returned. SEND FLAT. 

Send average work. If you have a prodigy in your room, 
it will not be fair to show his or her work as average work. 
If you have a pupil who is abnormally unbrilliant, it would 
be unfair to the class to send that. Send age of pupil in every 
case. Age counts more than grade in estimating merit. 

The material for this page will not be paid for. The 
pleasure of seeing the work in print must be the senders 
compensation. 


The Page of Blackboard Drawing 
In the b! ackboard drawing page this month, it is not expected 
that any teacher will attempt to put all these children on the 
board at oive. Enlarge the squares and use one at a time 
and let the rest play on. There is a rare secret in holding 
back a part of a treat and in not making things too commo?: 
It is the half loaf that gives the appetite for the other half. 


Goop BYE TILL SE°TEMBER. 
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—Ivy a vote of the Faculty of Arts and 


Scien , the instructors in education at Har- 
yard University have been constituted a ‘‘ Divi- 
sion Education” of co-ordinate rank with 


other divisions of the faculty. Heretofore the 


instructors in education have been affiliated 
with the division of philosophy. Besides as- 
signi to education its appropriate place 
among other university studies, this vote evi- 


dently indicates that Harvard University in- 
tends to develop the study of education and 
the professional training of college-bred teach- 
ers as rapidly and as comprehensively as its 


yurces permit. 


In his recent address given under the 
ispices of the Newton (Mass.) Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Judge Lindsey said: “If 

not for the fact that we had women’s 
lubs in Denver and that the women of Colo- 
rado could vote, I should not be on the bench 
to-day, and there would be no juvenile courts 
in Denver, absolutely none. And so I feel 
particularly grateful to the women. We should 
not have the Detention School to-day in place 


of the jail, 


in my judgment, if we had not had 
the help of the women. We should have had 
it in time, no doubt, but we should not have 
been able to make the progress made in two or 
three years’ campaign in the cause of childhood 
if it were not for the fact that women could vote. 
The children’s court was opposed by the politi- 
cal powers in Denver, and by the bosses; the 


machines bitterly opposed it, and it is due to 


the women that the machines, so far as their 
opposition to the children’s court is concerned, 


were smashed.” 


The Oklahoma Board of Education has 
lecided to have a course of agricultural instruc- 
tion in the public schools, and has appointed a 
committee of teachers to formulate a course of 
study. The plan is that the teachers will be 
instructed first, the course for them to consist 
of a reading circle, with discussions on agricul- 
tural subjects. Following these meetings, the 
teachers are to make short talks to their pupils, 
going over in the school-room the ground which 
they themselves have just covered. Flowers 
ind weeds are to be studied first, and the pupils 
are to be taught how to eradicate the bull nettle, 
Johnson grass, loco weed, and other common 
pests. Following this will come a study of soil 
and plants. Egg shell forms, made by extract- 
ing the contents of the egg and filling the shell 
with loam are to be used in this study, and small 
egg shell farms will be located in each room. 
Radishes are to be first cultivated, to show by 
their growth how soils vary in composition. 
Later on will come the cultivation of alfalfa, 


lover, cow-peas, et Talks will be given on 
rotation of crops, apple and pear blight, 
" 


mut on corn and oats, and potato scab. Les- 


sons on live stock will be given, and in the study 


tirving and creameries the schools are to 


be taken to visit a creamery plant wherever 
that is possible. Grafting and budding will 
be carried on in the school-rooms. After the 
Winter’s study, it is proposed that each pupil 


li possible, shall have an individual garden at 
home, in which to carry on some of the experi- 


ments suggested by their studies in the s« hool- 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 


THe EstersBrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


+ J 
McConnell’s Primary Chart 
The best Chart made, every sheet bound with cloth 
40 Pages. PRICE WITH STAND, %6.00. Freight Prepaid 
THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 4430 Marketi St., PHILADELPHIA, PA- 








PREPARE FOR FLAG DAY 


These Flags are made of the best ‘* Standard U. S. Bunting,’’ 
sewed and finished throughout in first-class manner. Material and 
workmanship guaranteed. Full number of stars, sewed on both sides. 
Small sizes have canvas headings and nickel-plated grommets. The 
large sizes, from 10 x 15 upwards, have strong canvas headings with 
manilla ropes. SPECIAL NET PRICES 





Width Length Width Length Width Length 

3 feet sfeet . . $1.60 4 feet 8 feet . $2.65 5 feet 10feet . . $3.75 
a 2.00 a aa oe »? io * 4.00 
a Og. 5 ee eo £32, oe .* wee 5.00 


Uf to be Sent by Mail, Add 10 per cent of Price for Postage. Send for Complete Price List. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. i4th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


OHIO EXAMINATIONS AND ANSWERS is the title of a new book of 328 closely 
printed pages, bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing alithe Uniform Teach- 
ers’ Examination questions used in Ohio the past year and the complete and authoritative 
answers to all questions for both Elementary and High School Teachers’ Certificates, 
23 branches in all, about 4300 questions and as many answers, covering the sixteen exam- 
inations, with complete topical index to all questions. Price, $1.50, but if you will men- 
tion PRIMARY EpvucaTIONn, we will send it to you postpaid for $1.10. For ‘$1.75 we will 
also include a year’s subscription to The Ohio Teacher, published monthly, or The Path- 
jinder, of Washington, D. C., published weekly. The Examination Book is just as good 
in any other state asin Ohio. Address 

HENRY G. WILLIAMS, PUBLISHER, ATHENS, OHIO 


THe Nature-Stupy Review 


The only magazine devoted to nature-study and elementary science for schools. 














Monthly during school year, $1.00. Sample copy for three two cent stamps. 


If you are seriously interested in nature-study for schools send your name and address on a 


Address: THE NATURE STUDY REVIEW, 


— Teachers College, NEW YORK. 
$f 75 BOSTON) Fos. 

NEW YORK 
JOY LINE 


$25 to $40 on a new 
$100.00 
Steamers from Providence 
Every Week-Day at6.50 P.M. 











Standard 
Typewriter 


@ We have, right now, a limited number of New 
Century Typewriters, just a little shopworn, otherwise 
new), latest model, at—$60 to $75. 


@ We are the manufacturers; take our word—these 
are rare bargains; will wear as long and do as good 
work as machines fresh from the factorr—a clear 
gain of $25 to $40 for you. 

@ We also have a number of re-built New Cen- 
turys at $35 to $60—entirely overhauled—all worn 
parts replaced—look like new. Some not the latest 
models, but every one extra good value and even 
those at $35 vastly better for practical use than any 
of the “cheap” machines. 

@ We shall exhibit these machines in a number of the 
larger cities. Don’t fail to see them—we will tell 
you where and how. 


@ Write at once to 








DIRECT SERVICE, 


“All the Way by Water” 


Every Wednesday at 5 P.M. 
ASK FOR INFORMATION 
Passenger Office, 214 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Phone 2324 Main. B. D. PITTS, Agt. 














SONG CROWN 
By J. L. ORR, Pa.D. BEST of all for village and 


rural schools Boards, 112 pp. Postpaid 75c 2 copy. American Writing Machine Co. 





room. 








Write for terms. One sample postpaid Ten cents. 
THE RECORD COMPANY _—_ Wooster, Ohio 343 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 


TO OUR READERS —If you are at all interested in the announcements ef our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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What June Brings 


A Closing Day Exercise 
LAURA Frost ARMITAGE 


Che children in the flower choruses are to carry appropriate flowers. 
Six or more boys or girls, or both, would be a good number for each 


chorus. 


The grasshoppers would of course be more appropriately 


impersonated by boys. The whole school may take part in this exer 
cise, as those who are not flowers, bees, etc., will be needed for the open 
ing chorus. ‘The special choruses may enter from the dressing-rooms. 
‘The children after singing, are to remain standing, stepping back to 
give place to each new chorus as it enters, and in the first verse of the 
final chorus they may join hands, or wind in and out in a march; in the 
second verse, march to seats.) 


SONG —— SCHOOL 
runt Upidee’’) 
The fragrant flowers scent the air, 
Summer days now are here, 
And birds are singing ev’rywhere, 
Summer days are here. 
Oh, days so clear and warm and bright. 
Your coming gives us such delight. 


Chorus 
Welcome, lovely days of June, 
Lovely June, lovely June. 
Welcome, lovely days of June, 
Welcome, lovely June. 


We hear the busy hum of bees, 

Summer days now are here. 
We feel the gentle summer breeze, 

Summer days are here. 
And children in the sunshine play, 
\nd laugh and sing the hours away. 

Chorus 
(Recitation 


recitations are all to be given by one child, if possible.) 
What June brings to make us glad, 
You shall see. 
Come, then, daisies, at my call 
(Come to me. 


’ 


DAISES 
lune—“ Coming thro’ the Rye” 
We are daisies, lovely daisies 
[In the field we grow. 
You can see us nodding, nodding, (all nod) 
When the breezes blow. 
Often, straight and tall we’re standing, 
Gazing at the sky. 
Often we are bowing, bowing, (bow) 
To the passers-by. 


All the children love the daisies, 
With their frills of white. 
Love to see them nodding, nodding (nod) 
‘Tis a pretty sight. 
So in sunny days of summer, 
When glad June is here, 
You can see us bowing, bowing (bow) 
To the children dear. 


(Recitation) 
Who’s the gayest bird of all, 
Do you think ? 
Listen to his cheery song — 


Bobolink. 


BOBOLINKS 
(Tunt ‘ Jingle, Bells’’) 
In days of leafy June 
You hear us gaily sing, 
And on the waving grass 
You see us lightly swing. 
We love this sunny month, 
This sunny month of June. 
Just pause a while upon your way 
And listen to our tune. 


Chorus 
Bobolink, bobolink, this is what we say. 
Oh, what fun we always have, 


We’re happy all the day. (Repeat) 


(ur coats are black and white, 
Our mates in brown are dressed. 
You'll never find our eggs, 
The tall grass hides our nest. 
When daisies are in bloom, 
And buttercups are bright, 
We gaily sing and fly about, 
Just watch us in our flight. 
Chorus 


( Recitation) 
Flowers are blooming all about, 
At our feet. 
Come and show your faces bright, 
Clover sweet. 


CLOVERS 
(Tune —“ Lightly Row ”’) 

Clover red, clover white, 

Is it not a pretty sight ? 

See us nod in the field, 

Honey sweet we yield. 

There the busy bee will come, 
You can hear his merry hum. 
Bonny bee, bonny bee, 
Sweets we’ll give to thee. 


Clover white, clover red, 

Bright sun shining overhead. 
Babbling brooks, waving trees, 
Gentle summer breeze. 

There we make our happy home, 
Birds and butterflies there come. 
Bonny bee, bonny bee, 

Sweets we’ll give to thee. 











(Recitation) 
(Preceded by buzzing sound) 
Such a buzzing do I hear 
Who have come ? 
Tis our friends, the merry bees. 
Hear them hum! 







BEES 
(Tunt * Bring Back My Bonny ”’) 





The bee is a jolly, gay rover, 
He’s happy the whole summer long. 
He flies to the fields of sweet clover, 
Just hark and you'll hear his gay song. 
(Continued on page 300) 
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NOTES 
INTROVERSY IN CHICAGO 


‘Teaching children to twirl the earthworms 
about ir fingers, to pat the woolly caterpillar, 
and to ount the legs of the grasshopper; teach- 


ing thein weaving, pottery making, and house- 
hold aris —all this handwork is leaving no 
time for the headwork needed to fit them for 
being true Americans.” 

In these words Miss Grace Weed, principal | / 
of the John B. Drake School, attacked the 
“new cducation” in an address before the 


Chica Political Equality League. 

“English is a foreign language to 85 per cent 
of the people in the United States,” said Miss 
Weed. ‘Familiar acquaintance with idiomatic 
English, to open the minds of the children to 
American ideals through literature, is the first 
requisite. The problem for the elementary 
schools is to fill that requisite. School children 
may make vases and rugs all day, but from 
such there will be no progress in Americanism. 

“Tf the schools were giving the mental cul- 
ture that naturally would lead the children to 
general reading, Public Librarian Hild would 
not have to exclaim that there should be some 
stepping-stone between the trashy reading of 
shop hands and good books. The majority 
of children never read anything aside from 
their text-books 

sefore the children reach the seventh grade 
they should be deluged with American litera 
ture, both historical and romantic. That is 
the way to fill their minds with American 
ideals. 

“Book-binding, pottery, making battered 
brass dishes, the so-called laboratory zoology 
and botany, is valuable equipment for Italian, 
Polish, and other immigrant children, as well 
as the American born, now isn’t it? Why, 
there is no relation whatever between car 
pentry, weaving, and all those things and the 
culture studies that will give a knowledge of 
he language and then, through it, of genuine 
Americanism. 

“Eliminate the practice of household econ 
omy from the school. Don’t waste the young 
girl’s time giving her training in household 
routine. Give her mental training, and then 
when she has a house of her own she will 
apply her brain-power to the work in hand 
and do it well. I know six school teachers 
who married late and went to farms without 
having had any experience in cooking and 
sewing. They used their mental training in 
their new tasks and are fine housekeepers. 

“With boys it is the same. I heard a brass 
founder complain that he had not had more 
reading and arithmetic. He said it would 
help him in his trade. Couldn’t President 


Roosevelt go into a trade, even now, and do 


fine we rk ?” 


SUPERINTENDENT COOLEY’s ANSWER 

“For the first three vears of his school life 
the child should learn, among other things, to 
read; after that he should read to learn. But 
lo say that he should spend all of his school 
time with his books, on the theory that the 
longer the study the better the result, is taking 
a stand that is not borne out in the observa- 
tions of the experienced school teacher. 

‘You can’t make the course of study too 
Ti h for a city like Chicago,” continued Super 
Intendent Cooley. ‘Our idea is not simply 
Continued on page 301) 
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i # Director of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
MN school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
AVS best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
A\ put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
iN managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 








Eastern I eachers’ 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO. Bromfield Street, Boston. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


has filled these positions in 
public and private schools, 
ee rations from 


he Atlantic sea board to th 

Pacitic, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $709, Principa’s, $1200, Assis stan ts, $800, Languages $1000, 

Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary. $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, Domesti 
Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D.. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare fer any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50.000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise 


5 Every week 
D X finds us short 


101A Tremont Street J Y.M.C. A. Bidg. ° candidates 
Boston, Mass. Portiand, Me. 0" geod places. 








(food teachers 
placed at all 
times of the year. 
Register now. 








Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


A N A GENCY is valuable in proportion to its 

influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells TH A -_ that is something but if 
you about them it is asked to recommend 


eee einece oe RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.”’ Register Now! 


THE FI 





SK FTRACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


203 Michigan Blud., Chicago. 1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
414 Century Bldg, Minneapolis. 717 Market St., San Francisco. 
got Cooper Building, Denver. $25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 








The salary your qualifications deserve is increised by an agency registration. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE % "22'2%jston se 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 





he . Recommends college and nor 
mal graduates, specialists an 
ee other teachers to colleges, pub 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at aii seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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To ouR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of ¢ our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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(Continued from page 2y8) 


Chorus 
Z—z— L—z (buzzing sound) 
Flying and buzzing all day, all day. 
Z—z— Z—z— 


Who is so free and so gay? 


He’s working although he is singing, 
He’s gathering honey each day. 
Don’t bother him or he'll be stinging, 
You’d better keep out of his way. 
Choru 
(Recitation) 
Bees flying in and out among daisies and clover 
Fields are full of treasure now, 
Wealth untold. 
For the buttercups are here, 
Flowers of gold. 


BUTTERCUPS 
(TUNE * Yankee Doodl 
When birds are singing once again, 
And insects gaily humming. 
You hear the children shout with glee, 
“The buttercups are coming.” 


Chorus 
Buttercups and butterflies, 
Such a pretty flutter. 
Oh, lift your chin, my little lass, 
[ll see if you love butter 


We wear the color of the sun 
That brightly shines above us 
We dot the meadows green with stars, 
The little children love us. 
Chorus 
Have equal number of boys and girls in above songs In first 


in second, girls hold 


4 


chorus, boys hold buttercups under girls’ chit 
ip butter¢ ups 
(Recitation 
Hopping, skipping, here they come, 
Happy throng! 
They are merry all the day, 
Hear their song! 


GRASSHOPPERS 
TUN} Rig- -jig-jig 
Such jolly, rollicking insects we, 
1-0, i-0, i-0, i-o. 
Such happy folks did you ever see, 
l-o, i-O. i-O 
Chorus 
Hoppity-skip, and away we go 
(skipping back and forth) 
I-o, I-o, I-o, I-o. 
Hoppity-skip, and away we go, 
1-0, i-o, 1-0, i-o. 


We hop about from morn till night, 
[-o, i-0, i-o, i-o. 

When grass is green and skies are bright, 
I-0 1-0, 1-0, 1-0. 


Chorus 


We love the happy summer days, 
l-o, etc. 
We love to feel the sun’s warm rays, 
I-o, etc. 
Chorus 


(Recitation) 
Now let all in chorus join, 
Hand in hand. 
These are children of fair June, 
Happy band! 
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FINAL CHORUS 
(Tune — “ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp ”) 
(All join hands.) 
Lovely flowers are here to-day, 
Bobolinks and insects gay. 
Now we'll join in chorus sweet and loud and clear, 
Let us sing a merry tune 
All in praise of sunny June, 
or she’s the dearest month of all the vear. 


Chorus 
Yes, yes, yes, we love thee dearly, 
Love thee best of all the year. 
When the fields are clad in green, 
And the soft blue skies are seen, 
‘Then you may be sure that we will all appear. 


So we sing a happy song, 
As we gaily march along. 
Sing a song of summer days and happy hours, 
Running brooks and skies of blue, 
Lovely flowers of ev’ry hue. 
Hum of bees and song of birds in leafy bow’rs. 
Chorus 


\ore—-Birds and bees run in lightly on toes waving arms for wings; 
eae 
rs Sh 


ip in. 


Daisy Drill 
S. An. FB. 

his is given by any number of little girls dressed in white, 
each wearing a crown of daisies and carrying a chain of them 
about four feet long. ‘The movements should be done 
gracefully, allowing each about twelve counts. Music, a 
slow waltz. 

First’ Vxtend right arm forward, shoulder level, left hand 
diagonally forward, waist level, eyes front. Daisies held in 
both hands. 

Second Both arms extended forward, shoulder level, 
hands touching neighbors, allowing the chains to fall in 
festoons. 

Third Bring left hand to shoulder, right hand to side, 
chain falls across the body gracefully, eyes down. 

Fourth Bring right hand to right shoulder, left in same 
position. 

Fijth Extend arms out at side shoulder level, arms 
slightly bend upward. 

Sixth With quick movement throw chain, then hands 
and arms in same position as in fifth movement. 

Seventh Lower arms to side, allowing chain to fall nearly 
to floor at back. 

Eighth Swing over head, and at the same time hop as 
in jumping rope, when movement is completed arms should 
be extended near waist line slightly bent. 

Ninth Cross both hands on chest, the left over right, 
eyes downward. 

Tenth Same as first, making courtesy at close by placing 
the left toe near heel of right foot, bending both knees and 
inclining body and head slightly. 


Our Bonny Flag 


BERTHA E. BusH 
An exercise for flag day. Let it be given by six, nine or twelve chil- 
dren. Let one-third of the children wear wide sashes of red cheese 
cloth, or tissue paper, tied across one shoulder, one-third wear white 
sashes, and the rest blue. Let the children who wear blue sashes say 
“the blue for truth’; those who wear red say “the red for love,” 
those who wear white say “the white for purity.” 

‘Two larger boys, carrying the largest and handsomest flags that can 
be obtained, stand at the right and left of the line. At the words, 
“beneath your folds,” these two advance and cross their flags over the 
heads of the little speakers, holding them so till the two lines are fin- 
ished.) 


First child 


and 


O bonny flag, our country’s flag, 
Fair floating on the breeze, 

O were there ever colors three 
More beautiful than these ? 

(Continued on page 302) 
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NOTES DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
CONTROVERSY IN CHICAGO 


tinued from page 299) 





(Continued from Page 299) 


io train the child for bookkeeping or ‘clerking’ 


— we are ining him for many other things, JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY wo he Gnas 
ind, above ull, to make a good, honest, Ameri- A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


an citize! it of him. He must not despise Recommends candidates and uses its infl ence in securing appointment 
NOW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Membership 

















sonest toil | he must not overlook the beauti good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 
ful things nature. He must get his culture ‘ 
from othe irces as well as from books \ Employ an agency to act as your business manager 

i a’ t at a table < ras > 

hild ma ashok ible - _ _ - SCHERMERHORN- LL pt AGENCY Oldest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855 

AY; but i certain length of time his study atl4th St. New York Joun C ROCKWELL. Vanager 

s not ac plishing anything. His mind is 

thousal! iles away from his book It pays — to pay — to get— more pay. Register Now 

“With 1 coming of manual training into 


the schools, statistics show that the boys are] THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *72,Wabase ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





ing held in school longer and with better | Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many letters about vacancies fo! 

result tha inder the old exclusive ‘three R’ September already eg Bnd ’ Get in line early. We can help you Address for 21st 
ae . : ; Year Book, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 

systen \: the same time, the introduction 

f the ne ducation has not lengthened the 


Competition for positions grows sharper cach year — use every help. 
me it tal for a child to finish school. Sta- ]- 





tistics bea is out.” 







iL 1h Ae ee ee) 

















gS; We need Competent teachers for excellent positions now on o | Wiite to-day, 
oon , . Formerly — Educational Bureau), Established 1880. 
TRAINING THE HUMAN PLAN’ 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Luther Burbank, the California wizard, bi - 
eves that ¢ has found through his year An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenia 
investigation into plant life means, by 
or eenwtveusannen ‘nfilne sa : 
'e selection an nvironmental influences, of de B. F, CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN 17TH YEAR 
. eee §=THE CLARK TEACHERS’ | AGENCIES 
m ; 
ve world | cvel known Noi so very iong 
ne -e ; : 
wo Mr. Burbank was ridiculed for his theories NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 
a 2 ; ; 
. f plant lif To-day he is honored as a won 
, f a i 2 ™ f Las Agencies are a rece qnized factor in the educational world of to-day 
ieT-WOrkKCc! ine a a&r-S¢ 4 le 0 SCICNCE 
nd 





. Startling and radical as are his theories regard TEACHERS’ Operates in Pacitic Northwest Stat ( ; ‘ s for Sept - 
ng the training of the “human plant,” as he PAGIFI AGENCY ‘mation write BW. Daimeuatd, Men 300 Bin, Bonnie Wan 


1imself expresses it, who shall Sa\ that he is 











el, a 
: ot on the right track? The Mav Centw Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays 
In . , . : : 

ontains the first full discussion of the matter 

‘ . . TEACHERS WANTED *-RIMAR N 
le that Mr Burbank has written for publication THE Why ec: ntinue to teach at low at ibe AES . hes “ [yon 9 
" THURSTON TEAGHERS’ salaries $500 to $8 CRITIC teachers a 1 ema Ma y more calls 

each year than we ay caundida'es available 
2 ‘ Enroll early registration 
ne DOES THE EXCUSE SYSTEM TEND AGENCY address ANNA M. THURSTON, Mer.. 378 Wabash — 
TO LYING? 
E : An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of f, 

ms A mother of one of the pupils in the East 





Orange, N. J., high school has written to 


ds Principal Evans protesting against the system THE TEACH ERS’ 
f excuses in vogue in the school, declaring AGEN > = 
rly ae ae 


that it is a breeder of liars by the wholesale. 














The mother writes as follows ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS i 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
as “Do you know that you are breeding liars POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 
ild w the wholesale in our high school? When BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Isay you, | mean you and your staff of teach 
ht, eTs T rn ‘Ty i i ‘ ) «} 
nt, . The anne! in which you accomplish Do i Mew! ms tt Men! 
this is you will not accept any other excuse 
ing ut illness. Consequently you have a larg : 
| —— ie ; , 1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
nC number of scholars absent by being ill. (? ‘ 


Minneapolis and in the West—largest salaries paid there. 


My daughter has been advised times without > Is conducted by experienced educat sll n 
. 8 ¢ GUCT®G DY experienced euucators and Dusiness men. 


imber to put in illness as her excuse when it T, Song 3 Guarant to satisfy its memt y return the { 
enc 3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 
CAC#HESrs 


for our| 4 Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 


t 


en equally as good, and surely was better 7 Free during past years. 
than a lie Agency Booklet Address 1. A. Thorson, 329 R_ 14th Ave. S. E. 


; " ; . 
Itis not my child alone who 1s peing taught MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 





iS not true, but the real excuse should have 




















A 
li- . . : = - 
h s lesson, but the whole school full of chi : 
pese 7 f Engage the help and experience of an+ gency 
hite ren, and those who have passed from. its 





say oors to do battle wit he world I do not 
ad a so cuca ‘de tis dig sedis ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 





N , Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtain 
mpels vou to take such a course I call on pee ‘ . . : - . " 
can Se ‘dl ; bol ing Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration 
uU, as a God-fear an, to aid me in abo — ° 
rds, s a God-fearing man, to aid me in abol-| qapLaN Pp. FRENCH, Proprietor. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 
the shing the svstem that is robbing our children 
fin- f their love for the truth.” This is an age of specialists — it's an agency's business to place teachers 





In speaking of the incident Principal Evans 


a : . may not know that the present year Primary. 
says that an absent pupil 1s required to write YOU are in greater demand than ever before. Good TEACH ERS 
ef ‘oss ae . : are rearce avd are at we to fill immediate vacancies 
excuse, and if there is any reason to doubt in several States. you WAN a promotion, write us at once. 
the tr: a we ee ne d fifty teac =. reatonce. If you are prepared 
truthfn ness of the excuse it is ‘sent to the WE awaits you. Weite ae for iuteocnantinn. A BETTER PLACE 
upil’s parent He declares that sickness} INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 502-503 Livingston Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y¥ 


t death in the family were accepted as valid 


xcuses.—- School Journal ( Continued on Page 303) 
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(Continued from page 300) 


Blues The blue for truth, 
Reds The red for love, 

IW hiles The white for purity, 
Second 


Long may its bright folds wave above 
Our tlag with colors three. 
1// logethe) 
O bonny flag, our country’s flag, 
Our flag, red, white, and blue, 
Beneath your folds with loving hearts 
We pledge our faith to you. 


Third 
O bonny flag, our country’s flag, 
We love your colors bright. 
In truth and love and purity 
Our hearts shall take delight. 
Fourth 


And over land and over sea 
Your flying folds shall tell 
Who strives for these in war and peace 
Shall serve his country well. 
All together 
O bonny flag, our country’s flag, 
© flag, red, white, and blue, 
Beneath your fold with loving hearts 
We pledge our faith to you. 
While the flags are still in position the whole school rises and repeats 
with the speakers the flag salute. ‘I give my head and my heart to 
God and my country, one country, one language, one flag.”’ 


. rye 
In Daisy Time 
JANET SNOW 
All rights 
Characters A number of little girls who are out for a holiday in th 
daisy meadow; while there they amuse themselves — as children will 
‘by picking the daisies; by trimming their hats and dresses with them; 
by making daisy chains or wreaths; turning daisies into “‘grandmas”’; 
begging the daisies to tell the secrets their petals hold; finding out what 
the daisy “‘ buttons”’ tell. 
Scene 


reserved) 


A meadow with daisies growing in profusion. 
form may be covered with green cambric — over which loose grass 
may be scattered — with turf showing clumps of daisies. Heaps, or 
mounds, of sand may be used as supports for daisies to be inserted 

as if growing — and covered over with loose grass to add to the effect.) 


(The plat- 


The children enter singing and skipping. 


MEADOW BRIGHT 
‘* Here We Go Round the Barberry Bush ’’) 
© come into the meadows bright, 
Where daisies are a pretty sight, 
All decked with petals snowy-white, 
So early in the morning! 


(MELOpDyY 


Chorus 
© ho, ho, ho, ho! — ho, ho, ho! 
Meadows bright, daisies white; 
Are they not a pretty sight 
So early in the morning ? 


(The children arrange themselves in semt-circular rows, and, 
while singing, illustrate —in pantomime — the nodding 
and bowing of the daisies — keeping in rhythm with the 
melody) 

O see them in the dewy grass! 

They nod their heads to all who pass; 

They bow ‘‘Good day!”’ to lad and lass 
So early in the morning! 


Chorus 
(Lhe first three lines are similar to those o} the chorus to the 
jirst stanza) 
Nodding in the morning ? 
(The children sway jrom lejt to right 


kee ping the rhythm of 
the melody 


-while singing the third stanza) 
They sway with ev’ry passing breeze 
That stirs the leaves of wayside trees; 
They wave to wand’ring honey bees (wave hands) 
So early in the morning! 
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Chorus 
(Like the original chorus until the fourth line is reached) 
Swaying in the morning, 

(All move about to gather daisies. Presently they seat them. 
selves as tf to busy themselves in trimming their hats with 
daisies —- encourage free pantomime) 

A (holding up her hat) 
I’ll set the fashion with my daisy hat! 
How do you like the style of that ? 


(All turn, and — in pantomime — express their admiration 
of the hat held wp jor inspection.) 


B (answering the question, and, in turn, holding up her own 
hat for inspection) 
"Tis very pretty — really fine — 
How do you like this one of mine? 


(Several children display the hats they have trimmed — jree 


pantomime — all talk rapidly — almost simultaneously) 
C And mine? : 
D And mine? 
k See here! 
Pp And here! 
G Now isn’t this of mine a dear? 


(All view their hats with much satisfaction) — free par- 
tomimte. 


H (begins to decorate the front of her dress) 

Some daisy buttons in a row 

Would make a very pretty show; 

We'll trim our dresses bright and gay 

To wear with daisy hats to-day. 

(All proceed to fasten daisies jor buttons upon the dress waist, 

(ree pantomime to give more realistic action. Vary the num- 
ber of buttons each child is to use.) 


I (who has begun to weave a daisy chain. This may bea 
chain partially woven—made beforehand and hidden under 
the grass till needed) 

Suppose each one of us should deck 
A pretty chain about her neck! 

To make her costume quite complete, 
And give to it a finish neat. 


(All busy themselves with daisy chains, which they hang 
about their necks. They move about as if to dis play their daisy- 
trimmed costumes.) 


J (stooping to pluck a daisy — looks at it intently, as if thinking) 
I can a starry daisy take 
And soon a sweet-faced grandma make! 


K (takes a daisy, examines it — looks into tts centre — turns 
eagerly towards the last speaker) 
Let’s do it! This is just the time 
To have a little fun in rhyme! 

(Each takes a daisy and begins to “nip” off a portion of each 
petal to form the border of the cap — reserving two petals 
jor the strings.) 

All (reciting in a sing-song tone) 
To make a daisy grandma 
I take a blossom so, 
And nip then carefully around 
Each little petaled row — 
For grandma wears a cap you see, 
About her kindly face, 
So this is just the thing, I think, 
This little frill of lace; 
But caps, you know, must always be 
Kept tidily in place, 
(Point to the two petals, left untouched) 
And so I leave two little strings 
To tie this cap of lace. 
And then I make a mouth, and nose — 
(Marks the features in pantomime, or, if, desired, they may be 
made with a “stubby” lead pencil) 


(Continued on page 304) 
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NOTES 
Our New Office 

The San Francisco office of this 
company was destroyed in the dis- 
aster that recently overwhelmed 
that city, but we have already 
opened a new office at 2046 Center 
Street, Berkeley, California. Our 
manager, Mr. F. J. 


ready for business and will be glad 


Lobbett, is 


to welcome old and new friends. 


Dustless Black- 


board Crayon is being adopted by school 


— The ‘*AN-DU-SEPTIC”’ 
boards throughout the United States. It is 
absolutely hygienic; is noiseless; does not 
grease nor scratch the board; is economical, 
outwearing any other crayon on the market; 
It is fur- 


soft, medium, and 


is erased casily and permanently. 
nished in three grades 
hard; two shapes—round and hexagonal. 
White and colors. Samples cheerfully sent 
to any address by communicating with the 
manufacturers, Binney & Smith Company, 
81-83 Fulton St., New York. 


— The New Century Teachers’ Bureau, of 
Philadelphia, succeeds the Dixon Educational 
Bureau, which was, prior to 1903, the Central 
Educational Bureau. The new_ proprietors, 
Mr. Arthur B. Furner and Mr. George M. 
Downing, have purchased the interest of Mr. 
Edward C. Dixon and are continuing the busi- 
ness in the same offices. They are devoting 
their entire time to the enlargement of the 
Bureau’s scope of usefulness and can assure 
all patrons that their interests will be’carefully, 
energetically, and faithfully looked after. Mr. 
Furner has had an experience of nearly three 
years in active management of the Bureau 
under its former ownership, and in addition 
to this has had eleven years’ teaching and 
business experience. Mr. Downing brings to 
the business an experience of six years as the 
head of a technical department in college work 
as well as six years as principal of a prominent 
Friends’ school. 


A TEACHERS’ AGENCY FOR TEACH- 
ERS OF DRAWING, MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING, DESIGN AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Owing to its intimate connection with the 

School Arts Book, the most popular “Special 

Topic” school magazine published, this agency 

has at its command lists of teachers, and other 

Statistical information concerning persons and 

places, not to be found elsewhere, and of great 

Value in agency work. 

The School Arts Agency is therefore un- 
usually well prepared to assist two classes of 
persons: Specialists and School Officials. 

SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

Including Principals, Superintendents, School 

Boards, and Trustees of Schools and Colleges, 

are invited to avail themselves of our services, 

without charge. 

We have on our books the names of some of 
the best special teachers and supervisors of 
drawing and manual arts in the country. We 
are sure we can render efficient service in 
bringing the right persons 


together. The 
School Arts Agency, 44 Front Street, Wor- 
cester, Mass, 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 301) ‘ 








4 . Means a high grade teachers’ agency. We shall 
p ucationa eg ister be glad to talk the matter over with you, at our 


office or by correspondence. 
160 Washington St., Chicago. C. PARK PRESSEY, Manager. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Colorado-Territorial Teacher’s AgenCy, trinissa cotorado.” Teachers wanted 


in Colorado and Territories at $65 to $125 per month. Register now, 








° , . Offices: Warrensburg, Mo., Kansas City, Kan., Vinita, Ind. Ter., 
Midland Teachers’ Agencies Pericion, Orecon Mt. Vernon, Wash, Valley City, N. D2 
Aberdeen, S. D., Shenandoah, Iowa, Jonesboro, Ark., DuBois, Pa. Two plans for enrollment. Write for booklet 
and blank. 


THE BYNUM SCHOOL BUREAU 


A Southern and Southwestern Teachers’ Agency 
Central Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Formerly the West Texas School Bureau of Abilene, Texas. ‘This Agency has been in prosperous operation 
three years. ‘The manager is well acquainted in the South and Southwest, and is in position to effectively serve all 
teachers desiring promotion or change in positions. At least he desires to send circulars and write a personal letter 
to just as many teachers as answer this advertisement. Let us tell you what we have done for others—what we can do 


for you. Remember about the “‘ early bird,” etc. W. A. BYNUM, Manager 


=HAZARD= 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
TEACHERS WANTED 


early and get in line for advancement 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BENNINGTON, VT. 


THE BUCKWALTER READERS 
NOW READY 

3uckwalter Complete Primer 

Buckwalter Primer. Part One 

Buckwalter Primer. Part Two 

Buckwalter First Reader 

Buckwalter Second Reader 











Minneapolis, - Minn., 
317 Kasota Building 
Spokane, Wash , 

316 Empire State Bldg 
& Gunnison, Col. 


15th Year Incorporated 


Registry in Three Offices 
for One Fee 


Send for Year Book 

















We secure positions for competent teachers of all grades. 
Registration fee pays for membership for two years. Register 





Some of the opinions we have received in 
reference to this series. 
“IT find it admirable.” 
“ Interesting and progressive.” 
** A good, sensible and definite method.” 
“An excellent and charming book.” 
“A magnificent supplementary series, no matter 
what system is in use.” 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
3 E. 14th Street, New York 


List Price, .25 
List Price, .22 | 
List Price, .21 
List Price, .27 
List Price, .34 
Others in immediate preparation 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, Publisher, - - 





N addition to the Bradley Kindergarten Supplies, we now 
furnish Raphia, Reeds, and other Hand Work materials. 
* Also the Bradley School Paints and the Brown’s Famous 
., Pictures. Send to us for special circulars and 80 page 
catalog. 
THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY, 
258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
ges” Agents for the Northwest, and also for Kentucky, except Louisville. 
THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. By a Primary Teacher 
A Manual of Instruction and Suggestion for Primary Teachers Based on the principles of Froebel. Endorsed 
by leading Educators who have tested it. More than two years of work sys/ematized to meet the needs of the 
Little People and Teachers. New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance and 
love for the study. A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. Suggestions on the Multiplication 
Table are worth the price of the book. 
** Earnest teachers cannot afford to be without Iit.’—City Superintendent. 


** Every primary teacher will find it helpful, no matter what method is being used.”’—A primary teacher. 
Cloth, 8vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 55 cents. Copies can be obtained directly from the author. 


Address EMILY BENTON PAGE, Groton, Tompkins County, New York 


A TEACHERS INVESTMENT 


Make Provision for the Future 
6° 


Preferred Stock 6° 
Qld Established, Progressive Publishing Business 
An Opportunity Seldom Offered 
Better than Any Life Insurance Investment 


Payments May be Made Monthly 













Every Investigation Welcomed 
J ra) 
If you are interested, address 


Ee. Ss. & J. SMITH 





228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 18 E. 17th St., New York 
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(Continued from page 302) Shall I sew — or sweep — or cook? 


Two bright black little eyes Teach — or draw — or write a book ? 

And here stands Grandma Daisy, — ; : : , a 
So daintv quaint and wise! (Continue in pantomime — moving the lips as tj ~ Counting 
: ainty, é oe t 


off.” One after another the several children announce — some. 
: pi times two or three together — the secret the buttons have told.) 
L (smoothing the petals of a daisy) 


. t ro 
How soft and white these petals are, tsroup Teach! : 
Like rays of light about a star! . cach! —— Sew! —— Sweep! — 
Draw! — write a book! — cook! 


(All hold up their transformed daisies.) 


M (plucks a daisy and recites to it in a sing-song tone) 


Daisy bright. daisy bricht (All “count off” the buttons again — while reciting with great 
« ») > , Cc ~) D> , “4 Ly 
With your little petals white, animation) FY ; 
I a secret beg of you! Now to_me this secret give, 
Tell me quickly, tell me true He go 4. — Pil ry = 
By your petals, great or few louse 0 woo — or house of brick -— 
Ail that I now ask of vou! Farm house — cottage — tell me quick! 
(All pluck a daisyand stand waiting jor M to continue. She (Continue in pantomime — moving the lips. One after an- 


e ° -_ ) oy > . ) "eS ? $é ot s > s —_ ia 
repeats the rhymes —while pulling off the petals, one by tig = h aie a a she has learned — occasionally, 
ry. . . ¢ . “ 70 or ree > y %¥P 
one. The others—in pantomime— follow her motions and #9 OF Ure tatking together. ) 
move the lips, as tf repeating the words of “counting off”) Group 


Shall I have clear skies or gray ? Wood! ~ brick! farm! 

Will life’s hours be dull or gay ? Cottage! — wood! — brick! 

This, O daisy, I ask you, (They turn one to the other and recite — with a reassuring nod 

Daisy, daisy, tell me true! the following lines) 
(Counts off) *T will matter not what work we do, 

Clear skies! — gray skies! — dull hours! — gay! So we are faithful, honest, true. 


This 1 quickly throw away! 


‘Twill matte - 
— : ; ; will matter not where we may /ive 
(Continues counting, by repeating the two preceding lines) | Y "3 


For Home, Sweet Home content will give. 
(As the children — one by one — finish the ‘‘counting off” 
of petals, they announce the secrets the daisies have told — 
sometimes, in their eagerness, two or three children talk to- 
gether, interrupting the conversation of the others.) (amon —™ Barberry Bush”) 
We have played in meadows bright 
With the star-eyed daisies white, 
While the hours have taken flight, 
This lovely sunny morning. 


Now without word of command the children group themselves 
jor the closing song) 





Children (in quick succession) 
Clear! — bright! — gray! 
Bright! — gay! — dull! 
Throw away! — clear! — gay! 

















(Then, as if in defiance of all kinds of weather, the children Chorus 
sing joyously.) O ho, ho, ho, ho — ho, ho, ho! 
Ev’ry minute brings delight 
Ill Be Gay and | lappy Still In meadows bright with daisies white, 
Liehtly ; Adagied Upon a bright June morning! 
| ay 4 o--——--—N mane 6 ~ aor % (All form in double jules and skip off singing) 
aa 7 f | e. ra a x ~ re The morning hours have flown away 
7 - _— With happy song and laughter gay, 


1. Skies a 


of - ten clear and sun-ny, Tho’ they We’ve spent the time in merry play, 


This lovely sunny morning! 


eo. N 
| 5 S—t -—9—» ° SK e N . 
5 = "so oon % / = =—>J Chorus 
” 
. 


oe O ho, ee.. 


2. Then no mat-ter what the weath-er, Skies can 


















may becloud-y, too; But, re-mem-ber ’neath the G if ‘ 
al - ways clear a - gain; Clouds may have a sil - ver Well all bin . 1€€7! yy ‘ 
, ell all skip home so*merrily 
ols ; ~ tf ae 
es = Sat ease aa eee | 4 We’ve had a happy morning! 
2 + 3 — e = 
a ee o—s Its 
a 
gray - ness, Lie the skies of deep -est blue 
lin - ing, Sun - shine fol - low af - ter rain. 
CHORUS 
With animation 
f 3 N XN A x | bs N \ ~ | 
! =) o a \-——~+ @ . a rs . | 
Los — . 
So let the hours glide as they will, 
\ ~ —A--&, r ~ @ 
a 4 XN + } 
‘ (. oo Ce a NS @ e@ =|e—e 
re —— 4 oy rls i ass 
-— 4 7 4-0 ij-—__i 
I'll be glad and cheer-y still Gay and hap - py, 
\ = 
-_ ‘ . s + A [ @_- e ss \ a 
Dp —+t f e f+ ey, eo -~@ | 4 
I ———- sd i f 7 os @ 
4 7 . 
’ gay and hap-py, Ill be glad and cheer-y still. 














I know another lovely play 
We'll see what daisy buttons say. 


(All begin to recite the following lines, while ‘‘ counting off” the 
daisy buttons with which their dresses are decorated) 

Daisy buttons, tell me true, 

Just the work I’ll have to do, 


ly, 


10d 


ves 
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If interestet in obtaining a Natu- 
CU R ' e) Ss ral Science Collection for schvol, 
home, or Museum send 10 cents to George J. Tills, 
Albion, N. Y., fora handsome * Curio” and price'list 
of Minerals, Fossils, Sea Shells, Indian Relics, Coral, 
Starfish, Gem Stones, Mounted Birds, Gun Flints, 
Resurrection Plants, etc. 


GEORGE J. TILLS, Albion, New York 








READ THE 
STENCILS 38225 
CAREFULLY 











Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders - Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, Gold- 
enrod, (ak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, Kittens, 
Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cherries and 
Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Tulips, Chicks, each, 5 cents. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—very best, doz., 14 cents 
Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted. each, 5 cents. Large fancy alphabet for 20c. 
Washington on horse, Washington and Betsy Ross 
Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, each, 10 cents. 
Santa—Driving eight deer, 10 cents; Going down 
chimney, ro cents; Filling stockings, 10 cents. 
Busywork Stencils—, x 5 inches, set of 50 for 25 
cents. Another set, 5 x 8 inches, 50 for 35 cents. 
Birds—Native, natural size, 15 for 15 cents. 
Blue Stamping Powder—} pound for ro cents. 
Roll of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each, 1oc 
Animals, Birds, Fowls, name them, each, 5 cents. 
Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Eskimo, May- 
flower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, each, 5 cents. 
Maps—U. S. and continents, 84 x 11, each, 3 cents; 
17 X 22, 5 cents; 34x44, 20 cents; 4x 6 feet, 40 cents. 
Sent prepaid by 


J. F. LATTA, = Cedar Falls, lowa 


Order some and ask for a full list. No stamps. 


r Ff - 2 SPECTACLE forcatalog- Agents 


ig wanted. COULTER OPTICAL CO. 











HAVE |YOU HEARD >? 


OF THE 


Palmer Cox 
Brownie Primer 


110 Pages. 175 Pictures. 
Two Colors 


Sample, postpaid, to any parent or 
teacher, 32 cents. 


@ ) The ideal child's companion for the 
school or nursery. 


. The Century Co., Upien Suse 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


_ We want to send you a catalogue of our increased 
line of Seat Work and Educative School Occupa- 
tion for Primary Grades. It is full of good things 
for both graded and country school teachers. Your 
address on a postal will bring it. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. D. 159 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


HO FOR KENTUCKY 


We are now agents for Milton Bradley 
& Co., for Kentucky (excepting Louis- 
ville). The Bradley’s Kindergurten 
School Supplies, and Standard Paints 
are unexcelled. 

Our 80 page catalogue and special 
price list FREE. 

Order direct from us. 
THOMAS CHARLES CO., 

258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


































NOTES «#4 


— Maynard, Merrill & Co., Publishers, New 
York, have issued and have on the press a num- 
ber of important German text-books, including 
a “New German Course,” combining a gram- 
mar and a reader, by Edwin F. Bacon, Ph.B; 
Schiller’s “Wilhelm Tell,” by Richard Von 
Minckwitz; Goethe’s “Hermann and Doro- 
thea,”’ same author; Schiller’s ‘ Derneffe Als 
Onkel,” by Herbert Sanborn. An eight page 
pamphlet containing a full list of German text 


will be mailed on request to publishers. 


Omaha has a new salary schedule. Un- 
der this new schedule the maximum salary 
reached by all teachers in the grades without 
examination is $740 a year. By taking two 
examinations on definite courses of professional 
study this salary may be increased to $830 a 
year, which is the maximum and is open to 
any teacher who is willing to do some system- 
atic work along prescribed lines. Under the 
old schedule the maximum salary open to all 
teachers was $665 a year. Eighth grade teach- 
ers were paid $760, but this salary could not 
be reached by any teacher outside of this grade. 


— The Philadelphia Board of Education is 
considering a proposition to go into the candy 
The Board of Health 


delcares that the impure stuff being sold to 


and ice cream business. 


pupils by street venders is imperiling the lives 
of the children. The venders have been 
warned and threatened, but it would take an 
armed guard to keep them away from the 
school buildings, for the trade is highly re- 
munerative. It.is probable that principals and 
teachers will be granted permission to put up 
stalls and supply pure ice cream, pretzels, and 
other things to eat. By so doing it is hoped to 
drive the venders away and so protect the 
health of the children. Several principals, 
recognizing the dangers to children of the 
street vender’s articles, have been’selling pret- 
zels to their pupils for some time, and the ex 
periment has been a success. 


- The Board of Education of Laconia, N. 
H., has sent out a circular urging parents to 
limit the expense for graduating gowns for 
the high schools. The matter came to the 
attention of the Board through an attempt to 
substitute a trip of the senior class to Wash- 
ington, or some other large city, instead of the 
usual graduating exercises. The Board re- 
fused to grant the request. The Board says, 
in part: “It has been the custom for many 
years to have a baccalaureate sermon, recep- 
tion, etc., by the senior class during the week 
of commencement; while the Board has noth- 
ing officially to do with these features, and 
while we do not disapprove of them, we do 
recommend, if they are to be held, that the 
items of expense for printing, music, and the 
various things connected with these features 
be kept at the lowest possible amount. We 
would also recommend that in the matter of 
dress expensive creations be avoided; that the 
members of the senior class, especially the 
young ladies, be gowned as uniformly as possi- 
ble: an ordinary black skirt with white waist, 
or a plain white muslin dress, in any case not 
to exceed $12 in cost, would, it seems to us, 
meet every requirement and be in good taste.’’ 





A Group of Northwestern University Buildings 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a series of twenty les- 
sons in organization, management and methods 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 
which the teacher can put to daily use with her 
pupils; it thus offers advantages of normal 
school training, for the teacher will have 
her practice classes always before her. There 
are no fads introduced; no experimenting Is tol- 
erated. The best methods of securing results 
are presented. 


Other Courses 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.—Thorough 
review courses in twenty-two common school 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 
Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher 
grade certificates through this department of 
the School; they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a 
thorough, complete course in itself. 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 
reers. Over twenty-seven hundred graduates can 
testify to the effectiveness of our instruction. 
For $100 annual scholarships in Northwestern 
University are offered by our School for the 
best work in its correspondence courses. L[nquir- 
ies regarding any courses cordially invited. 





ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBIECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR MAME AND ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 






































NORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT 
Strong Reviews. A Course Includes Any Five Subjects Each Subject is a Course 
rith metic cology Algebra 
| ose wey a Algebra — . geometry 
Gevtteoning uv. Ss. Mietery How to Write English 
Piane Geometry Civil Government Eng. and Amer. Literature 
Grammar Economics First Year Latin 
Composition Pedagogics 
Rretoric Peychotogy 
Literature 
Phociobe COMMERCIAL DEPT 
Physical Recgraphy SPECIAL COURSES 
Agriculture Business 
Shortnane Peeemecy, 
Typewriting Primary Methods 
dame__ Summer — 
Address _ 





Primary Education. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 


378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 














Aa GOorD .. .- 
Lead Pencil . 


is greatly to be desired in the school 
room, 

Poor pencils with gritty or unevenly 
graded leads are a serious drawback to 
a teacher’s usefulness. When 


DIXON’S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are used all annoyance and irritation is 
done away with, and everything runs 
smoothly. A sample package that will 
clearly demonstrate this fact will be sent 
to any teacher who will send 16c in stamps 
and mention this publication 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT 


A school building and equipment cen- 
trally located in the City of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., for many years used and occupied 
as a private school. Seating capacity for 
over 100 pupils. Address 

CHARLES F. COSSUM, 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥, 











necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 


(eee —— —————————— 
To ouR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
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Daisy “I Spy” 
5. 3. 
(For any number of children) 
(All rights reserved) 


The Game of “Hide and Seek”? let’s try. 
Yes, do! We all know how to play “I spy.” 


First child 
All together 


(Children arrange themselves in a long line, choosing a child 
to “‘count off,” to see who will be lejt to “‘blind the eyes.’’) 


(One girl uses a daisy as alitile wand to tap each child in turn) 
Eeny, meeny, mony, my! 
Daisy with the starry eye! 
Keny, meeny, mony, moo! 
Then out go you! 
(Repeats till only one child is left. All run off to hide, while the 
one who is to seek them “blinds.” As soon as the cry 
“Ready!” is heard, she begins the search, calling) 
Daisy, daisy, peek-a-boo! 
Daisy, daisy, where are you? 
soon as she discovers anyone in hiding, she runs to the 
goal —a tuft of daisies — and, touching it, calls) 
Daisy, daisy, peek-a-boo! 
Daisy, daisy, J spy you! 
(Anyone, who succeeds in reaching the goal, calls) 
Daisy, daisy, star-eyed elf; 
One, two, three — for my own self! 

(The game continues until a number have either been dis- 
covered or have reached the goal safely. All fan themselves 
with their hats as they stand waiting for the last few children 
to be discovered.) 


(One child taps the goal with her wand) 
All in! all in! the game is done; 
Let’s have some other kind of fun. 


(As 


(The few remaining children come out from their hiding 
places. All busy themselves in gathering their loose daisies 
together, singing some familiar summer song as they saunter 
naturally off the stage.) 


Queen Summer and the Elves 


EstHER LEwISs 


(MEtopy —“ Lightly Row ”’) 
(All rights reserved) 

Characters Queen Summer (one of the older girls), Daisies and Buds 
(first two rows), Buttercups and Clover (second two rows), Roses, 
Forget-me-nots, Blue-eyed Grass (third two rows), Bower Elves (mis- 
cellaneous couples). 

Suggestions Arrange in double rows — each child with his partner. 
Teach the steps — Left, skip, skip; right, skip, skip — very slowly 
at first, gradually increasing the speed as the children feel the rhythm 
of the melody. As soon as the steps are known, suggest a slight dip 
of the body to the /eft, then to the right — as the step is taken, either to 
the left or right. ; 

When wands are used this little dip of the body becomes very effective, 
for the wands — held extended, from left to right, in both hands — 
sway with the body, and the loose knots of flowers with which they are 
trimmed sway in unison. 

Great care must be taken to have the steps and the skips taken with 
the tép of the oe — not with the sole of the foot, if grace is desired. 
(First two rows advancing in slep, forward and around the 

room, down their own aisles to position, while the class sings) 
Come, for fields are now in bloom, 
Flow’rs send forth their sweet perfume. 
Come, for skies are fair and clear, 
Sunny hours are here. 


Chorus 

Tra-la-la-la, la-la-la, 

Who more joyous then than we ? 

Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, 

Dancing merrily! 

(Second two rows advancing in slep, as soon as the first stanza 

has been sung — in similar order to that of the preceding 
ows — while the class sings) 

Mingled with song of bird, 
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Buzz and hum of bees are heard; 

And the brook sings its song, 

As it runs along. 

Chorus 
(Third two rows advancing in step as the singing of the second 

stanza ends — in similar order to that of the preceding 
rows) 

Where the brook is clear and deep 

Flower faces love to peep, 

Smiling with a sweet surprise 

Into shadow eyes. 


Chorus 


Suggestions Costumes should be made merely suggestive. Cambric, 
cheese cloth, or tissue paper may be used with good effect. The colors 
white, yellow, green — light and medium — deep rose-pink, bright 
clover-pink, light blue, will be found appropriate in making the caps, 
bonnets, collars, sashes, etc.— suggestive of the flowers represented — 
daisies, buttercups, clover, roses, forget-me-nots, blue-eyed grass. 

Wands add much to the effect of the exercise. (The brass sash cur- 
tain ‘rods, with balls at the ends —light in weight, of appropriate 
length, and costing a nickel each — are the best thing, by far, for the 
purpose; but a rod, answering the purpose may be made with a small 
cylindrical stick — three-fourths of a yard long — inserted at each end 
into an empty spool.) 

The wands are to be covered with twists of colored cloth or paper — 
in colors to match the caps — suggestive of the flowers represented 
by the several rows of children. Small knots of flowers — real or arti- 
ficial (tissue paper) — may be tied in loose knots, at intervals, along 
the wands. (The brass knobs on the curtain rods or the spools on 
the wooden rods, serve to keep the wands from slipping from the hands.) 

Bower Elves (Several couples form an arch, or bower, at the front 
of the room, by crossing the wands with balls interlocked. In case 
the wands are not used, the children who form the arch may stand in 
the chairs of the first two rows, lengthwise of the room, and with up- 
lifted arms join hands to give the desired effect. In such case, the 
children cannot skip in double lines, but must go in single line, owing 
to the narrow aisle.) 


Let us make a fairy bower, 
Twining ev’ry kind of flower, 
Cool and quiet, like a grove, 
Where little elves can rove. 
Chorus 
(First two rows skipping through the bower, and around (o 
jormer position as the remainder of the class sings.) 
Daisies lift starry eyes, 
Smiling at the sunny skies; 
Baby buds in ruffled caps, 
Wake from morning naps. 
Chorus 
(Second two rows skipping through the bower and around to 
jormer position, during the singing of the following stanza) 
Buttercups, bright as gold, 
Nectar, sweet as honey, hold; 
Clover nods in the grass 
To roving bees that pass. 
Chorus 
(Third two rows skipping through the bower and around to 
former position, during the singing of the following stanza) 
Roses sweet, in glad delight, 
Open buds to sunlight bright; 
Forget-me-nots and grasses, too, 
Show their blossoms blue. 
Chorus 
(Queen Summer is seen approaching, clad in soft tints of green, and 
golden tissue, gold stars in her hair. Bower Elves, forming a ring about 
the Queen with interlocked wands. During the singing of the stanzas 
the several rows, double files, skip around the outside of the ming, 
plucking from time to time knots of flowers from the wands, tossing 
them at the feet of Queen Summer. As soon as each double file has 
skipped around the outside of the ring, it returns to former position 
the aisles.) 
Hasten now to make a ring, 
While we all join wands and sing; 
Give to Summer garlands sweet, 
Lay them at her feet. 
Chorus 
Could there ever, ever be, 
Sweeter, sweeter Queen than she, 
With her robe of tender green, 
Stars of golden sheen ? 
Chorus 
(Continued on page 308) 
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TRAVEL IN EASE 
In th r of travel, the railroads of America have produced a complete revolu 
tion. 1] of being jammed, as in the early days, into a contracted space, and 
toiling ' nd down dale, over rough roads, in a rickety stage coach, the traveler 
can now into a spacious and well-ventilated railroad car, as elegant in its 


appoint: 
with the 





“ madde 


. parlor, and ride in comfort and ease to his journey’s end. Almost 
of thought he changes the atmosphere of the school-rocm for the 
bracing | zes and refreshing scenes of the country, leaves behind him the din of the 

crowd” and the busy thoroughfares for the tranquil beauty of pastoral 


scenery | and waterscapes, or the awe-inspiring giandeur ot the mountains as 


viewed f rushing train. 


rOUR TO DENVER 
A ve tractive personally conducted tour 
has been announced by the Grand Trunk and 


Central Vermont Railways, to leave Boston by 


spe ial t non Friday ’ July 13, via the Boston 
and Mai Central Vermont and Grand Trunk 
Railwavs to Chicago, thence via Omaha to 
Denver, where hotel accommodations are pro 


vided fo 
After ce stay 


orado Springs. 


four days. 
in Denver, side trips will be 
While in Colorado 


Spring rriages will be provided for drive 


made to ¢ 
through Manitou and the Garden of the Gods, 
and side trips will also be made to Cripple 
Creek over the far-famed Colorado Springs and 
Cripple Creek District Railway, visiting the 
gold miire cl 

The return from Colorado Springs will be 
via Kan City to Chicago, thence to Toronto, 
visiting the (Queen City with optional trip from 
ja Kingston and the R. & D. N. Co. 


Steamer through the Thousand Islands, St. 


Toronto 


Lawrence River and Rapids to Montreal and 
through the Green Mountains to Boston. 

The rates for tour as outlined above are 
from $74.25 to $100.00. 

For full particulars write to T. H. Hanley, 
N.E.P.A., Grand Trunk Railway, 360 Wash- 


ington Street, Boston. 


THE BOSTON AND MAINE GUIDE TO 
THE SEASHORE, RIVER AND MOUNTAIN Ru 


SORTS OF NeW ENGLAND. SENT FREI 


to ANY ADDRESS 
Vacation days are close at hand! Already 
those sportsmen who seck solace and enjoy 


ment in the pleasures of angling have journeyed 


to their rendezvous; while the thousands of 
other vacationists who find delight in the fresh 
breezes of the seashore or the pure mountain 
air, are planning and preparing for their annual 
rest. There is an easy way to do it! The 
Boston & Maine Railroad has carefully made 
a selec tion of re sorts and ( ompiled the informa 
tion in a beautiful booklet of So pages, con 
taining over thirty half-tone reproductions of 
typical-vacation scenes, enclosed in an artisti 
cover. On the inside of the cover is a delight 
ful half-tone re production of the residence of 
Denman ‘I hompson, of Old Homestead fame 
The book contains a list of some two thousand 
resorts all told, the hotels and be marding houses 
at the principal northern resorts, their accom 
modations, rates per day, per week, etc.; also 
some choice dese riptive reading regarding the 
mountains, seashore and inland resorts, and 
a large folded map of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad and connections. This booklet is 
indispensable to the tourist or vacationist who 
is planning a summer outing. It will be 
mailed free hy the General Passenger Depart 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, to 
any addr 


WASHINGTON COUNTY RAILWAY 
Where fish are plenty 
And game abounds. 
Shooting and 
Hunting unequalled. 
In fact 
No better 
Game region exists in 
The United States 
Old guides say that 


Never before has game been so plenty. 


Come and catch 

Quananiche at Grand Lake. 
Unknown fishing regions 
Now made easy of access by 
The All Rail Line 

You will never regret the trip 


Maine is the playground of the nation 

And has great vacation advantages 

Including coast and summer resorts and 

Never failing pleasure trips 

Eastward the Summer tourist wends his way 
For folders or pamphlets write Passenger 

Department, Washington County 

Calais, Maine. 


Railway, 





VACATION RESORTS 


ENGLAND 


The vacation season has commenced, and 


IN NEW 


he who makes his arrangements in time is in 
no danger of getting left. Seashore and in 
land resorts have made great preparations for 
this year, and the Boston & Maine Passenger: 
Department is always ready to act as adviser 
and conductor Just look at our bargain 
counter! Eleven beautiful descriptive books 
describing in detail every portion of Northern 
New England and entitled: 
All along Shore.” 

‘Lakes & Streams.”’ 

“Among the Mountains.” 

“Central Massachusetts.” 

“Valley of the Connecticut and Northern 

Vermont.” 

‘Vacation Days in Northern New Hamp 

shire.” 

‘Lake Sunapee.” 

“Fishing & Game Country 

“Lake Memphremagog.”’ 

“Hoosac Country & Deertield Valles 

“Merrimack Valley.” 

Any one of the above descriptive books will 
be mailed upon receipt of two cents in stamps 
for each book, but that is not all; we hays two 
beautiful colored maps, one a bird’s eve view 
of the White Mountains from the summit of 
Mt. Washington, showing each ravine, moun 
tain peak and valley as seen from the summit 
and a key at the bottom telling the number 
and name of each place; the other is a bird’s 
eve view in colors of the beautiful Lake Winne 


pesaukee. Six cents in stamps will procure 





either map 


Besides the maps we have six 
beautiful portfolios, beautiful reproductions 
of choice scenes in New England; each picture 
1x0 and 210 pic tures in the sel The Set con- 
tains: 

“Rivers of New England.” 

“Mountains of New England.” 

“Lakes of New England 

“Seashore of New | 

“ Picture sque New England.” 


“Charles River to the Hudson.’ 


ngland.” 


The entire set will be mailed upon receipt 
of thirty-six cents in stamps or six cents will 
procure any one book 

In addition to the above, we have a set of 
twenty souvenir postal cards done in natural 
colors and portraying scenes in New England 
Thirty cents is the pric c¢ ol the complete set 

Our free books ar Resorts for the Vaca 
tionist,” containing list of hotels, stage and 
steamer connections and “Excursion Rat 
& Tours.” 

Look over the above list and tell us what 
We'll send 


receipt of one dollar 


you want ou everything upon 
Don’t forget General 


joston & Main 
Railroad, Boston, Ma , is the addres 


Passenger Department, 


Empress of Britain and Empress of Ire 
land, the two new two million dollar palatial 
steamships of the Canadian Pacific Railway’ 


Atlantic fleet, sailing from Quebec Jun 


Snecial steams) 


July 7, Git i} Cu Mp train service 


/ I 
making close connection from Ne England 
ind to land. Plan 

lists, bookings, of H. J. Colvin, 362 Washing 


ton Street, Bostor 


points Only four da 





“The Saguenay,” is the title of a neatly 
illustrated pamphlet issued by the Intercolonial 
Railway of Canada, which graphically ce 
scribes an ideal summer outing—one which 
commencing at Boston, takes the traveller to 
the old Loyalist City of St. John, N. B., and 
thence by the Intercolonial Railway to sucl 


points along the shores of the Lower St 
Lawrence Rivers, as are most convenient for 
those desiring to ascend to the upper waters of 
that most marvelous of rivers, the wondrou 
Saguenay. There isa graphic description of thi 
immense tributary of the mighty St. Lawrencs 
with waters of almost unfathomable depth 
cold, black and silent, a river cleft for milk 
through the heart of a 


Other 


mountain range 
place s that mav be visited in cor 
nection with the trip to the Saguenay, ar 


also described in t manner! most readable 


and = the pamphlet ma bn described a 
fairly bristling with information such as 
summer travellers desir By writing R.W 


Chipman, New England Agent, 306 Washing 
ton Street. Soston, orto the General 


Passenger Department, Intercolonial Rail 
way, Moncton, N. B., those interested may 


have free copies mailed to them 
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(Continued from page 306) 


(Bower Elves skipping off with Queen Summer in their midst, 
during the singing of the following stanza) 
Homage to our Queen we’ve paid, 
At her feet we’ve blossoms laid, 
While our voices rang with glee, 
Singing cheerily. 
Chorus 
NotEe— During the singing of the last stanza the double lines of 


children stand with interlocked wands. (In case no wands are used, 
with uplifted hands joined.) 


Dandelion Drill 


SusiE L. Firz 

(This drill may be given by any even number of girls or boys. It 
is more effective if given by eight girls dressed in yellow Mother Hub- 
bard dresses; each girl should carry in each hand a bunch of dande- 
lions. ‘The music may be any good waltz, each motion given twelve 
counts. ‘The teacher should give each direction plainly.) 

Teacher 1 GREET YOU. 

Right foot forward, trunk bent slightly forward, both hands 
extended, and eyes front. 

Tr. I AM HAPPY. 

Right hand on head, slightly bent on right side, eyes front, 
happy faces, feet together. 

Tr. 1 LOVE you. 

Put arm around the waist of little neighbor. Heads near 
each other, outer hands brought together so as to form one 
bouquet in front. 

Tr. I LOVE BUTTER. 

Both hands under raised chin, eyes front. 

Tr. Do you LOVE BUTTER? 

Left foot forward, both hands extended forward, eyes look 
inquiringly. 

Tr. DON’T YOU EVER TELL. 

Turn to neighbor, four hands together and whisper behind 
the flowers. 

Tr. I SAY GOOD-BYE. 

Flowers all in left hand, with right hand take one flower 
from bouquet, touch it to lips, and throw to audience, right 
foot forward. 


Don’t Tell 
S. LF. 
(This is to be recited by a small child carrying a large bunch of daisies.) 
This big bunch of daisies,' 
I found them all to-day. 


Down in the big meadow, 
Where I went to play. 


So I stopped to pick them, 
The brightest and the best, 
And right beside those daisies, 

I found a little nest.” 


The poor frightened mother, 
Flew so far away, 

It has made me sorry, 
This whole summer day.” 


I just whispered softly, 
“Your birdies I won’t take 

And Ill never touch a nest, 
All for your dear sake.’”* 


The nest holds five wee birdies, 
It’s made so neat and well, 
And is down in that big meadow — 
But don’t you ever, tell.” 
1 Hold up daisies in both hands. 
2 Point to right with right hand. 
Look sad, and lower head. 
Look up as though talking to bird. 
Shake finger in front, and shake head. 


new 
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(The second, third, and fourth girls may hold some of the flowers 


mentioned.) 


First girl 


Second girl 
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Like the Flowers 


LAURA F. ARMITAGE 





If I were a little fairy 
And could weave a magic spell, 
And change you into flowers, 


Which one would you be? Now tell. 


I would like to be a daisy, 
With a dainty frill of white. 

When they nod their heads in the breezes 
It is such a pretty sight. 





SONG 


( Tune—“ Auld Lang Syne”’ ) 


School. or a section 


Third girl 


I 
The daisy is a dainty flower. 
It nods and swings all day. 
In sunny fields it loves to stand, 
And with the breezes play. 
Oh, children love the daisies fair, 
They hail them with delight, 
When from the grasses tall they peep 
All dressed in gold and white. 





If I could be a flower 
I should like to be a rose, 
For I think no sweeter blossom 
In the field or garden grows. 


SONG 


School, or a section 


Fourth girl 


First girl 


Second, third and fourth girls 


II 

The fields are full of blossoms sweet, 
Their fragrance scents the air. 

But dearest flowers of all, to me, 
Are roses, roses fair. 

Oh, lovely roses, red and white, 
That smile in garden bow’rs, 

And bloom along the wayside, too! 
They are sweet June’s own flow’rs. 


I should like to be the lily 
That stands so straight and tall; 
As pure and white as the snowflakes. 
Tis the fairest flower of all. 


SONG 
Ill 
The fields and gardens now are gay 
With flowers of ev’ry hue, 
Bright buttercup, gay columbine, 
Forget-me-not in blue. 
But clad in robe of pure white 
The lily stands so fair 
And sheds its fragrance all about, 
Upon the summer air. 


But I cannot bea fairy, 
Cannot weave a magic spell. 
You can play that you are flowers. 
Will that not do just as well ? 









Oh, we will be /zke the flowers, 
Like the daisy, fresh and bright. 

And sweet, like the lovely roses, 
Pure in heart like the lilies white. 











(Continued on page 310) 
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NOTES 


— In the death of Dr. N. S. Shaler, dean of 
the Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard has 
lost one of her most distinguished and popular 
scholastic leaders. ‘The demonstration of pub 
lic grief in Cambridge has never been more 
marked. | uring the funeral all the stores were 
closed and put on emblems of mourning. 

— The town of Goshen has just put the lid 


on fairy tales in the district schools. Hereafter 
the youthful 
such stories as 
“Jack the Giant Killer.’ Even 
Winkle” is tabooed. 
ation will struggle with the lives of Julius 


reading classes will lisp no more 
“Little Red Riding Hood”’ o1 
“Rip Van 
Instead, the rising gener- 


Cesar, Napoleon, Queen Elizabeth, and the 
like. 


— The pupils of the Louisville public schools 
were dismissed for a day and sent home to plant 


flower seed 


350,000 packages being given out 
for this purpose. The day was set aside by 
the Board ol 


lawns and back yards at the suggestion of the 


Education for the beautifying of 


committee having in charge the entertainment 
of visitors who are expec ted here “‘home-com 


ing” week in carly May. 


TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAS'I 

The Grand Trunk and Central Vermont 
Railways announce a most attractive and com 
prehensive tour on the all expense plan to the 
Pacific Coast. Scheduled to leave Boston on 
their Chicago Limited Saturday, June 30, out 
via Montreal, Chicago, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Salt Lake City to San Francisco 
returning via Los Angeles over the popular 
Santa Fe System to Chicago, thence to Boston 
via the St. Lawrence River, Montreal, and the 
Green Mountains to Boston. 

Everything connected with the tour will be 
carried out in a strictly high class manner, and 
the party will be in charge of a thoroughly 
experienced conductor. Cost of tour Boston 
back to Boston, $92.25, according to program. 

For further information apply to T. H. Han- 


ley, N.E.P.A., 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


President James, of the University of Illi 
nois, suggests that the United States send a 
commission to China to invite the young men 
of that country to our colleges and universities 
“The nation,” savs President James, ‘ which 
succeeds in educating the young Chinese of the 
present generation will be the nation which, for 
a given expenditure of effort, will reap the larg 
est possible returns in moral, intellectual, and 


commercial influence.” 


The Washington Allston Grammar School, 
Joston, W. C 


notable record in the line of 


. Crawford, master, is making a 
* good govern 
ment.”” Sub-master L. P. Nash has the ninth 
grade — two rooms — transformed into a mu 
nicipality; a mayor, board of aldermen, city 
clerk, police commissioner, fire commission, 
park commission, and various other public 
offices have been created and filled according 
to an election held recently along the lines of a 
city election. The election was preceded by 
primaries, during which many enterprising lads 
had their photographs on posters which they 
circulated among the citizen pupils, requesting 
their votes. The board of aldermen meets 
once every two weeks to transact official busi 
ness, and to settle all complaints which may 
be brought to its attention relative to unruly 
citizens and other disturbers of the public 
peace. The board at its first meeting will 
appoint seven patrolmen who will be on duty 
in the school-yard during recess. It will be 
the duty of these patrolmen to preserve order 
at all times and to arrest all law-breakers 
By this is meant that the law-breaker will b« 
sent “to the wall,” and if, after investigation, 
his offence is found to be serious enough, he will 
be obliged to appear before the board of alder- 
men, and such punishment as “walk up and 
down the corridor fifty times, etc.,’’ will be 
meted out. If a patrolman is unable to quell 
a disturbance alone he is privileged to call upon 
a citizen for assistance, and if the citizen refuses 
to assist, charges are preferred against him by 
the patrolman. Though at present the experi 
ment will be confined to the ninth grade, if it 
proves a success, annexation of other grades 


will be considered by the “government.” — Ex. 





THAT TIRED FEELING 


That comes to you at this season is a 
sign that your blood is wanting in vitality, 
just as pimples and other eruptions are 
signs that it is impure. 

One of the great facts of experience 
and observation is that Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla always removes That Tired Feel- 
ing, gives new life and new courage. 


Today buy and begin to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In liquid or tablet form, 100 Doses 81. 








During 
Vacation Time 


and School Time Too 


Dignified, 
ployment is offered those 


congenial, em- 


who seek subscriptions 


for Scribner’s Magazine. 


The Publishers 
intelligent, 


want 
efficient Rep- 
resentatives and offer 
liberal cash commission 
with the 
gratifying return for ear- 


nest, continued effort. 


assurance of 


For full Particulars address 


Desk 4 


Scribner’s Magazine 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











Temagami 
Algonquin Park 


Muskoka Lakes 
Georgian Bay 


Rest and recuperation for the 
tired teacher 

No Malaria, no Hay Fever, 
no Neurasthenia. 

The piney airs of the north 
drive them away. 








SEP. » 


View of the Muskoka Lake District 


The Grand Trunk Railway System 
Furnishes first-class service to all these points. 
For illustrated literature, address 


T. 1. HANLEY 


New a Passenger Agent, 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Good accommodations at reasonable rates. 
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0 OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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IV 


Oh, children may be like the flowers, 
That bloom so fair and bright. 

They may be fresh and sweet and pure 
From morning until night. 

So we will try each day to grow 
Like God’s own lovely tlow’rs, 

That lift their happy faces up, 
Through all the summer hours. 


Daisy Song 
om ia FF 
(This is to be sung by ten little girls dressed in white, each wearing 


a crown of daisies upon their heads, and carrying a chain of them about 
four feet long. Omit if used with drill.) 


( TunE—“ Bye-lo Land”’) 


See our daisies fresh and bright,’ 
Grown in the golden summer light. 
Out in the field we went to-day,” 
Gathering daisies by the way. 


Chorus 
Swing high,* swing low;! 
We love to see the daisies grow, 
Swing low,” swing high,® 
Like the stars in a winter’s sky.’ 


Dear little flow’r with golden heart, 
Petals of white from you must part. 
Tell us, so truly, while you may," 
If we'll have our wish to-day. 


How do the daisies sleep at night 

All in the silent starry light ? 

Folding the snowy petals so," 
Nodding their heads to sleep they go 


MOTIONS 


1 Bring daisies from right hand holding them forward in both 
Point to left with left hand. 3 Holding in both hands swing up to 
right. 4 Swing down to left. 5 Same asfour. 6 Same as thre 
7 Extend both hands forward, shoulder level, eyes upward. 8 Loo! 
at daisies, still held in both hands. g Pull petals from flowers with 
right hand during the two lines. to Fold over petal to center of 
flower. 11 Children nod heads and close eyes. 


An Acorn 


(For a small child) 


Who would think that an acorn small 
Could hold the life of an oak tree tall ? 
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Vacation ‘Time 
(Class Recitation) 

Good-bye, little desk at school, good-bye; 
We’re off to the fields and the open sky. 
‘The bells of the brooks, and the woodland bell 
\re ringing us out to the vales and dells, 
To meadow-ways fair, and to hill-tops cool. 
Good-bye, little desk at school. 


Good-bye, little desk at school, good-bye; 
We’ve other brave lessons and tasks to try; 
But we shall come back in the fall, you know, 
And as gay to come as we are to go, 
With ever a laugh and never a sigh. 
Good-bye, little desk, good-bye. 
—Lutle Folks 


Bedtime 
(Recitation) 
If you close your two eyes and lie ever so quiet, 
Counting them soft and slow, 
One little, two little, three little sheep 
Down through the pasture they go. 
‘our little, five little, six, and then seven, 
Trotting so gray and small, 
One little, two little, six, and then seven 
Jumping across the wall; 
Some of them faster, but most of them slower, 
Eight little, nine little, ten 
‘Ten little sheep, and you have to stop counting 
[ think that you go to sleep then. 


The Rill, the Brook, and the River 
(For three tots) 

The little rill trickling on its way, 

Hopes to join the brook some fine day. 


The little babbling brook never stops to play, 
But hastens to the river without delay. 


The ever-winding river doth not a moment stay, 
But hurries to the ocean far away. 


The Little Stars 
The little stars so bright, 
Shine forth at night, 

To keep the skv alight. 


Sunset 
‘The glowing sun at night 
Sinks slowly out of sight, 
But comes at dawn 
To light the morn. 








Formula on each bottle. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





~~ 


Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


Crosby's Pitalized PHbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting fr°™ 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ 
Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers every where. 








It supplies to 


It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only R 56 W. asth Street, 
by e 


New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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